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LORD DERBY AND THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 


i Pye = DERBY’S conditional and qualified assent to 
the proposed Conference at Brussels deserves entire 
approval. No English Commissioner will be appointed 
until the other Governments which are to take part in the 
Conference have disclaimed any intention of either get 

ing any change in the laws and usages of war, or o 
iaieing in any way with belligerent rights at sea. If 
these concessions are made, an English Commissioner will 
attend the .Congress, but he will not be invested with the 
character of a plenipotentiary. Every proposal which may 
be made will be referred home for instructions; and the 
other members of the Conference will receive full notice 
that no decision will be binding on England until it has 
been formally accepted by the Government. Having taken 
these precautions, the Forzicn Minister exhibited a proper 

for international courtesy in not absolutely refusing 
to take part in the Conference. The Emperor of Russia is 
entitled to a certain amount of deference; and it is pro- 
bably not merely a conventional assumption that a part or 
the whole of the object. of the Conference which he pro- 
poses may be to ese the evils and sufferings of war. 
To any suggestions which may be made for purposes exclu- 
sively humane the English Government will pay willing 
attention. It is ible that recent experience may have 
shown the liency of improving the condition of 

isoners of war, of facilitating exc. or of providi 

for the security of those who attend the wounded. I! will. be; 
for the promoters of the Conferenye,2 the uavan- 
tages of any other method whieh they may devise for 
mitigating a and unavoidable evil; but it must be 
remembered that one of the objects of legitimate war, as of 
criminal legislation, is to inflict suffering either by way of 
reprisals for injustice, or for the purpose of enforcing the 
acknowledgment of rights and the discharge of national 
duties. One of the principal causes of the incessant hosti- 
lities of the middle ages was the discomfort of ordinary life, 
and the consequent preference of the military classes 
for the excitement of war over the dulness of peace. 
Modern civilization has provided many additional reasons 
for objecting to the violent disturbance of occupa- 
tions and e ments. Only professional soldiers and 
sailors hE gags violent death as a natural and probable 
occurrence; and the whole community has the strongest 
interest in discouraging the national quarrels which may 
cause widespread misery, and which will undoubtedly im- 
pose a heavy burden of taxation. If means could be dis- 
covered for obviating all the risk and suffering of war, 
the reasons for valuing peace would disappear. 

Any F pices of the great military Powers to modify the 
law and practice of war, although it may be made in perfect 
good faith, must nevertheless be regarded to a certain 
extent with suspicion. It is highly improbable that any 
project of the kind will be calculated to diminish the ad- 
vantages which are derived from superiority in numbers 
and organization. Russia and Germany, not to mention 
France and Austria, must have strong motives for increasing 
the immunities of large regular armies, to the detriment of 
minor States and of popular levies. If any measure of the 
kind became incorporated with the indefinite code of in- 
ternational law, Commanders-in-Chief would enjoy every 
facility for gproning any additional powers which might 
be conferred upon t by general consent. On the 
other hand, if it became their interest to disregard 
restrictions simultaneously imposed on their discretion, 


there would be no tribunal and no external force which 


could compel them to observe new rules of warfare. If, for 
instance, it were enacted that an invading army should not 
interfere with private property, it would be idle to expect 
that a general-in-chief should allow his troops to starve in 
the midst of abundance. It must be remembered in dis- 
cussing similar questions that belligerent rules can at best 
only be regarded as more or less authoritative recommenda- 
tions. It might have been thought that in modern times 
prisoners of war were in no danger of capital punish- — 
ment; yet the Carlists and Republicans in Spain in: 

cessantly accuse one another, with or without founda- 

tion, of refusing quarter. No French or German general 

would, except under extraordinary provocation, be liable 

to such imputations; but there are rules of comparatively 

imperfect obligation which would, before and after the 

Brussels Conference, be interpreted according to the im- 
mediate interest of belligerents. There would be no difficulty 

in finding plausible excuses for departing from the theo- 

retical law. The population of an invaded country is 

generally disaffected to the conqueror, and it might always 

be asserted that the adverse belligerent had given a special 

provocation, or perpetrated a previous irregularity. 

The statements of the purpose of the Conference which 
Lord Densich quoted from a Vienna paper were not 
official, and may probably have been inaccurate; but such 
schemes would furnish a more intelligible explanation of . 
the object of the Conference than the vague statement that 
it is deemed ient to mitigate the hardships of war. 
“Ls \ senna writer announced; with or without authority, 
that wars “wére henceforth to be exclusively conducted 
by the armed forces of the belligerents. No interference 
with the persons or property of civilians will be 
allowed, and on the other hand private combatants 
will incur the penalties of crime. When a foreign terri- 
tory is subject to military occupation, the general in 
command will exercise supreme civil and military power, 
so that, as Lord Densicu observed, if an invading army 
wereestablished in Kent after defeating the defending force, 
any inhabitant of the county would become liable to the 
consequences of treason if he maintained his allegiance to 
the QureNn. It is not improbable that the proposed ex- 
emption of non-combatants might be intentionally ex- 
pressed in ambiguous language with the result and for the 
purpose of incidentally abolishing the right of seizure of 
an enemy’s vessels and goods at sea. A hundred years ago 
all the Continental States were bent on restricting maritime 
rights for the simple reason that England was the first of 
naval Powers. As the superiority has fortunately not thus 
far been impaired by the lapse of years, it is at least con- 
ceivable that the same motives might lead to the promotion 
of a similar policy. It is barely possible that a community 
of interest may exist between great military Powers and a 
country which maintains a small army and a navy of pre- 
ponderating strength ; but proposals to adopt new rules of 
international law for the common benefit of States differently 
situated suggest the necessity of vigilance. 

Lord Dersy has for once been unjustly charged with an 
excessive display of characteristic caution. Courage and 
decision were proved rather by hesitation in adopting a 
plausible scheme than by hurried anxiety to avoid possible 
offence. It is not certain that Mr. Grapsrong and Lord 
GRANVILLE would have been equally prudent and firm. 
Any plan, however insidious, for diminishing the evils of 
war might have pleased Mr. Giapstone’s credulous fancy ; 
and he could have expatiated with interminable eloquence 
on the error of missing an opportunity, and on the wicked- 
ness of doubting the sincerity of friendly and benevolent 
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Governments. Impetuous timidity is one of the most dan- 
gerous qualities of a statesman; and fortunately Lord Dersy, 
though he cannot be charged with excessive audacity, 
is never hasty or impulsive. In one of the most 
humorous fictions of the last generation, a moralist of easy 
principles asks why laws are made, and answers his own 
question by adding, “evidently for the benefit of those 
“ who make them.” Lord Dersy perhaps conjectured that 
the international legislators at Brussels would enter on their 
task with the same exclusive regard to their own interests. 
The Russian and German Governments, having perhaps 
arrived at a preliminary understanding between themselves, 
might probably commence their labours by some apparently 
humane proposal of secondary importance, such as a protest 
against the use of a particular kind of bullet. To simple- 
minded civilians it has never been clear why it is per- 
missible to kill enemies with large shells, and wicked 
to kill them with little shells; but if the pain caused 
by certain rifie-balls is disproportionately great as com- 
pared with their efficiency, there may perhaps be rea- 
sons for consenting to the prohibition. The next step 
might be to provide against the advantage in war which 
might result from the possession of greater mechanical 
skill, or of a cheaper supply of materials. It may be taken 
for granted that none of the parties to the Conference will 
desire either to strengthen their possible adversaries or to 
weaken themselves. For exclusively benevolent purposes 
a Commissioner without any power to pledge his Govern- 
ment will be as useful as a plenipotentiary. More ambitious 
designs will find an impediment in Lord Derpy’s want of 
enthusiasm, and it is not impossible that the hesitation of 
England may cause the abandonment or postponement of 
the Conference. In such an event foreign journalists 
would welcome a new illustration of insular cruelty and 

selfishness. 


THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD'S MANIFESTO. 

OR some time a rumour has been current in Paris 
that the Count of Cuamporp was going to do some- 
thing of a strong and sensational kind. He or his friends 
had arrived at the conclusion that, not to be forgotten, he 
must make himself remembered, and that, as no one was 
apparently taking any notice of him, he must seize the 
occasion for issuing one of his typical manifestoes. This 
time the manifesto must be of a perfectly unmistakable 
character, and must produce a great effect if it was to 
any. A Pretender cannot go on issuing un- 
successful manifestoes for ever without making his im. 
potence too marked; and as the manifesto was to be for 
the time a final one, and was to be a last appeal to France 
to welcome without delay or hesitation its own beloved 
King, the Count is stated to have taken the wise precau- 
tion of repairing to Switzerland, so as to be available at a 
few hours’ notice in case he was wanted. But it was by no 
means easy for him or his advisers to frame a new manifesto. 
He could not hope to attract any profound attention 
if he merely went over old ground, and told his critical sub- 
jects what he had often told them before. His business 
was to give an explanation of his views and of what might 
be fairly expected if he were seated on the Throne. If he 
only explained what was perfectly well known, his new 
explanation would, it was apprehended, fall dismally flat. 
People, however, who wish a thing ardently, generally 
manage to discover some means of gratifying their desires, 
and the pains taken by the Count to hit on some new 
subject for an explanation were rewarded with the success 
they deserved. On two main points, indeed, there was 
nothing more to be said; the Count has already cleared 
up all possible doubts as far as they go. There is the 
flag, and the flag which the Count has clearly explained 
he means to have is the White Flag. The head of the 
French army has, indeed, informed him and all the 
world that the introduction of the White Flag would 
produce a civil war and a mutiny in the army, and that the 
Chassepdts would go off of themselves. The Counr has 
therefore done well to preclude any possible doubt as to his 
intentions on this important subject. The Chassepdts may 
go off or not as they please, his flag is the White Flag, and 
he means to have it. Then there is the great question of 
the immediate use he would make of his power. It might 
have been doubted whether he would prefer to be merciful 
and kind, to overlook past dissensions, and to try a healing 
policy, or whether he would go in for a reign of stony 


royal justice, lay about him freely, and show that he wag 
something like a King. It would have been very unfair if 
he had let such a doubt remain, and so, last autumn, he 
explained what he proposed to do with that candour and 
clearness which never forsake him. If he was once 

he could show that he did not bear the sword in vain, 
would not let a little wholesome bloodshedding stand in the 
way of his being able to confer on France the inestimable 
benefits of a Divine Monarchy. Still there was one subject 
untouched. It might occur to some misguided persons that if 
he was King he would tolerate Parliamentary institutions, 
Here was exactly what was wanted. It was a point 
worthy of suggesting a frank explanation; and the Covxr 
as usual took care that, if his new manifesto dealt with a 
new subject, it should deal with it so satisfactorily that no 
one could pretend any longer to doubt as to the Covunt’s 
meaning. He accordingly repudiated the fearful and 
humiliating suspicion that he is not averse to constitutional 
government, as if he had been repudiating the imputation 
that he was afflicted with leprosy or meant to commit 
bigamy. He can hardly find words strong enough to 
express his horror and contempt for a monarch who con. 
sents to accept such a position as that occupied by the 
grandfather of the Count of Paris. There is scarcely any- 
thing in the world that the Count of CuamBorp would not 
rather be than an Orleanist. With this last explanation, 
given in this handsome and straightforward manner, the 
Count naturally felt that he had really done all that he 
could do. He had told his subjects everything. There he 
was, a plain, honest man, born to be a King, utterly 
indifferent to the wishes of the army, burning to make 
rebels smart for their sins, and loathing constitutional 
government. It was for his subjects to take him or leave 
him. If they would not have him, he would wish them 
good-bye, and hand them over to the visitation of Heaven. 
If they would have him, they had only to whistle, and he 
would dance over the Swiss border. 


One of the first criticisms passed on the manifesto at 
Paris was that the political system described by the Count 
as his own was uncommonly like that of the Empire, and 
that he was only offering what another competitor had 
offered before him. But this seems a hasty way of viewing 
things. It is true that what the Counr proposes is a. des- 
potism. It will naturally be a tempered despotism. Every 
despotism is tempered somehow. LHven our old friend the 
Suan found after leaving us and getting home that he must 
give up for a time the faithful Vizier who had accompanied 
him in his wanderings, and he ultimately had to get rid 
of his own uncle before he could get his Vizier back 
again. A Legitimist despotism im France would, the 
Count says, be tempered. There would be a Senate, 
packed as the King might think proper, and an Assembly 
which might represent the people as much as it liked, pro- 
vided it gave no trouble to royalty. Nor was it to be su 
posed that the King wonld do nothing for his subjects. He 
would imitate his ancestors, and dispose of all mischievous 
persons who attempted to domineer over the King and the 
people. Of course some allowance must be made for the 
changes of times. The Count could not have meant that 
he would do exactly what Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. did, 
and break the power of the nobles; for if he were to sup- 
press a score or two of noble families, he would get rid of 
his whole political party, which would be inconvenient even 
to a despot. All he meant was, that he would make short 
work of any one, whoever he might be, who could be sup- 
posed capable of opposing the King in any way. 
The traditions, the customs, the political habits and 
designs of the ancient monarchy would be revived, 
and the King would see that they were revived 
effectually. The programme of Imperial despotism is en- 
tirely different. The Empire proposes to gratify the 
wishes and consult the opinions of modern France; it 
aecepts the Revolution, it befriends democracy. It is 
merely, in the opinion of its adherents, the best instrument 
which democracy in France can have to effect its purposes. 
It condescends to use appropriate means of humouring the 
people. It bribes, threatens, and teases when it wants an 
election to go ina particular way. It offers adventurous 
persons ample opportunities of making rapid fortunes. 
It adores the Tricolour Flag. It makes much of the army, 
and invites military men to forget Sedan and remember 
only Magenta and Solferino. It thinks constantly and 
tenderly of workmen ; and strives to provide those of them 
whom it has not shot with constant work in the prosecution 
of the great enterprise of making Paris still more the 
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centre of civilization than ever. It is a tempered des- 
potism, but it is tempered not merely by the presence of a 
mock Senate and a fictitious representative Assembly, 
but by its own aims, and by the condition it accepts, 
that its only title to endure is that it looks into 
the hearts of Frenchmen and fulfils their secret desire. 
The two despotisms so far as their pretensions go are entirely 
unlike. The despotism of Legitimacy is a despotism pro- 
fessing to give the people what the despot thinks good for 
them. The despotism of Imperialism is a despotism pro- 
fessing to give the people what the people itself wishes. 


It is not impossible that it may have crossed the Count 
of CuamBorD’s mind that, enchanting as his programme, 
when all doubts as to it are cleared up, must seem to every 
honest man, yet the French in their perversity might not 
altogether like it. But he is not the sort of person to 
trouble himself overmuch about this. He has been an 
exile since he was a boy, and he can afford to be an exile 
some time longer. He is like a dealer who has got an 
ancient masterpiece for sale, and who, if he finds the public 
insisting on spending all its money on the works of modern 
artists, 1s content to take his antique treasure back to his shop 
and wait till fashion alters. There must, the Count thinks, 
be a rage some day for bric-d-brac of the date of Lovis 
Quixze. If, however, his manifesto was to be a failure 
for immediate purposes, he took care that it should provide 
him with one source of piquant consolation. If he was 
doing himself harm, he could at least make sure of doing 
his young friend the Count of Paris a good deal of harm 
also. If people said of him that, in his blindness, he was 
pulling away his last supports and burying himself in 
ruins, they should also say that he had managed to 
crush the Orleanist Philistines. He assiduously rooted 
up all that Louis Puimirpe had done, all that the 
Count of Paris represents, all that the Orleanists 
insist on, declared his detestation of every item of 
the addition, and then reminded the world that the two 
branches of the Boursons are sincerely reconciled. If the 
Count of Paris passed this challenge over in silence, 
he would forfeit his position as the champion of Constitu- 
tionalism. If he protested, he would undo all that 
he has been for three years trying to do in order to 
make himself acceptable to the Legitimists, and would 
have shown himself to have gone through the humi- 
liation of the Fusion for nothing. It was the Orleanists 
who prevented the Count from being King last autumn, 
and now he has to take his revenge. Perhaps he may 
have done France more service by this than he intended. 
Ifthe cause of both branches of the Bourzons is made hopeless, 
the number of pretenders is at least reduced. France has 
then no choice, if it wants a definitive Government, but 
between the Republic and the Empire. If it cannot 
choose between them, it has the Septennate ready for it, 
and the Septennate, as Marshal Mac Manon justly observes, 
needs nothing but to be organized. Unfortunately, while 
to say this is easy for the Marshal, to do it is, it must be 
owned, not so easy for a poor, distracted, confused, almost 
imbecile Assembly. The good advice of the Marshal 
is not, we fear, very unlike saying to a party of gouty 
old gentlemen that the candles are lighted, and the music 
is begun, and that there is nothing wanting but that they 
should organize a quadrille. 


‘THE ARCHBISHOPS’ BILL IN THE COMMONS. 


y hey anticipations of those sanguine dreamers who may 
have imagined that the House of Commons would 
find one night sufficient for the ArcusisHors’ Bill have 
been frustrated, and the debate stands adjourned till some 
day which is still to be fixed. The distinguishing feature 
of Thursday’s discussion was Mr. Giapsrone’s speech, of 
which it is not too much to say that it was the first, and 
is still the last, general review which has been pre- 
sented to either House of the whole Bill, manner and 
matter. So much has taken place since March, that 
it was a seasonable thought to remind the Honse of the 
monstrous indecency perpetrated by “some clever fellow” 
in flashing on the Church of England the news of the 
meditated coup d’église through a leading article in the 
Times, nor it was not less seasonable to remind the 
members that in fact the stage which the measure was 
then reaching was in fact the first time the actual Bill has 
ever been offered for second reading. But the staple of the 
speech was the declaration—singularly impressive from the 


known orthodoxy and love for ecclesiastical order of its 
author—in favonr of ritualelasticity asthe condition essential 
to the maintenance of the Church of England in the present 
age. The proofs which Mr. Giapstone adduced that the Bill 
in all respects involved the violation of this requisite were 
absolutely demonstrative; while he pointed his opinions 
by giving notice of resolutions on the Committee stage 
which will call the House to the consideration of first 
principles, which had been very lightly slurred over in 
Mr. Russett Guryey’s too facile and plausible explana- 
tion of the scope of the Bill. Of this explanation 
we must observe that it was in direct contradiction 
both to the speeches of the AnrcusisHors and of 
Mr. Hott, spoken later in Thursday’s debate; for 
none of these advocates of the Bill scrupled to de- 
scribe if as an engine of persecution directly meant 
for the Ritualists. As to the ritual difficulty, Mr. 
Gtapstone spoke out manfully. When a practice could be 
proved “to give evidence of a design to alter, without the 
“ consent of the nation, the spirit or substance of the esta- 
“plished religion,” then he would show it no mercy. 
Churchmen also “should have ample protection against 
“ precipitate and arbitrary changes of established custom 
“ by the sole will of the clergyman.” As to the history of 
the Bill, Mr. Gtapsrone is content to observe, with a 
moderation which is more telling than the strongest sar- 
casm, that the House attaches a high value to the concur- 
rence of the Government with the ecclesiastical authorities 
in the initiation of legislation affecting the Established 
Church, while he was careful in his speech to explain 
that he attached no blame to the Ministry as to the way 
in which they had dealt with the question. 

Mr. Grapstonn’s speech stands unanswered, although Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt was pleased somewhat later in the debate 
todeliveragrandiloquent oration, seasoned with easy lore from 
popular Church histories, against Mr. GLapstone’s “‘ optional 
“uniformity.’’ Sir WiLL1AM, no doubt, showed great dexterity 
in his new character of a Protestant champion; butas the only 
practical course which he had to recommend was a ruthless 
and compulsory conformity—without reason or exception— 
to all and every rubric, canon, or statute, because it was 
the voice of that people to whom the clergy owe their 
pay, we may well leave the learned gentleman to the enjoy- 
ment of a policy which, as no one knows better than 
himself when off his stilts, would only lead to a worse 
disruption of the Church of England than that which 
broke up the Scotch Establishment. The ex-Solicitor- 
General brought up Mr. Harpy, who found it an easy task 
to demolish with manly good sense the turgid sophisms of 
the self-appointed preacher of intolerance, after which he 
proceeded to handle the Bill with a thoroughness equal to 
that of his predecessor in the representation of the Univer- 
sity, and wound up with the statesmanlike conclusion that 
“the best course would be to defer the Bill till men’s 
** minds had cooled, and when a measure might be brought 
“‘ forward embracing the whole ecclesiastical law and pro- 
“ cedure, by which alone justice would be done to the best 
“¢ interests of the Church.” 

The pledge which Mr. Giapstoxe gave to invite discus- 
sion upon his resolutions previously to the House resolving 
itself into Committee on the Bill disposes of the last 
chance of the measure passing during the present Session. 
Any resolution in opposition to a Bill at this stage prevents 
its managers from bringing it forward after half-past twelve 
at night ; and if a third day can be found for the presumable 
committal of the measure, the discussion which must ensue 
will assume the importance of a second reading debate; while, 
even if Mr. Ratxes should ever find himself in the Chair, 
the number and complication of the amendments which he 
will have to disentangle is stillan unsolved problem. In the 
meantime Convocation has again seriously set itself to that 
work of reviewing the rubrics as to which the Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY at some earlier stage of his Bill chose to be 
sceptical, while suits decisive of disputed ritual will 
be the earliest concern of the new Imperial Court. 
Nothing, in short, is left to the Recorper and his friends 
to accomplish by passing the Bill except the breeding 
of bad blood among Churchmen, whom a wiser policy 
would have songht to combine against the renewed 
aggression of the Liberation phalanx. The Bill which 
Mr. Harpy has said ought to be introduced next Session, 
which Convocation has recommended, of which Churchmen 
approve, and which a Government with a majority in 
both Houses can easily pass, is one to simplify and ex- 
pedite the procedure im all the old Church Courts, to 
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sweep away the cumbrous and unpopular Church Dis 
cipline Act, and impartially to bring every kind of 
clerical offence within the scope of the same reformed 
tribunals. Mr. Disrartt has only to announce on Monday 
that the Government will introduce such a measure next 
year, and neither the ArcusisHors nor their friends in the 
Commons can greatly complain if time fails for any further 
discussion of their unlucky bantling. 


SPAIN. 


HE fall accounts which have now been received of the 
circumstances which caused and followed the death of 
Marshal Concna prove that the national army has suffered 
a serious disaster. It is not necessary to believe the 
blustering proclamations of the Carlists who, while they 
may fairly boast of their gallant repulse of the attack on 
their lines, were unable or unwilling seriously to molest 
the retreat of the enemy. It is certain that a heavy loss 
was incurred; and Concma’s successors in the command 
have not since ventured to resume offensive operations. 
On the other hand Don Atronso has suffered a repulse 
from an inferior force occupying a petty town. The Carlists 
are again showing themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Santander and Bilbao; but recent experience will have 
warned them against the risk of attempting a regular 
siege. As long as they are content to remain on the 
defensive, their forces can neither be exterminated nor 
finally dispersed; but they will never be able to meet a 
regular army of considerable magnitude in the open field. 
It may be conjectured that the temporary inaction of ZabaLa 
and Moriongs is caused rather by consciousness of the 
imperfect discipline and organization of their troops 
than by losses which have already been repaired by 
reinforcements from Madrid. If Concna could have 
disposed of 20,000 veteran troops, he would have found 
little difficulty in forcing the enemy’s positions. Unfortu- 
nately his regiments were chiefly composed of raw recruits, 
if not of boys; and consequently they advanced to the 
attack with the formation of a street mob, and when they 
were assailed in turn, they were seized with panic. Without 
the confidence of each man in the steadiness of his comrades, 
which can only be secured by regular discipline, personal 
courage avails little in war; and it is probable that the 
volunteers of Navarre and Biscay are bolder and more skil- 
ful in the use of arms than the raw soldiers who have been 
hastily collected from the other provinces of Spain. En- 
thusiastic levies are no match for good troops; but in the 
absence of perfect discipline on either side, the warlike 
aptitudes of different races and tribes are found to vary 
widely. In the Peninsular war the Spanish guerillas, 
though incapable of meeting French troops on equal terms, 
rendered better service than the regular armies. 


One of the lessons which may be learnt from the Spanish 
Civil War is the importance of military organization. The 
continuance of the struggle has only been rendered pos- 
sible by the successful efforts of the Republicans to de- 
moralize the army after it had been brought to a re- 
spectable point of efficiency by O’Donnett, by Narvaez, 
and by Pru. It was to the want of a sufficient force 
of trained soldiers on either side that the enormous 
expenditure of life and money in the American Civil 
War was chiefly due. The Federal Government was 
unable to profit sufficiently by its vast superiority in num- 
bers and material resources; and, on the other hand, the 
Confederate generals repeatedly lost the fruits of their 
numerous victories during the earlier part of the war. The 
triumph of the stronger party was ultimately caused by the 
inability of the Confederates to repair their inevitable 
losses. The invincible determination of the Federalists to 
overwhelm their adversaries at the cost of any sacrifice, 
however great, is not likely to be reproduced in 
Spain; but there is reason to hope that the supplies 


‘which have been mysteriously provided for the Carlists 


will not prove to be inexhaustible. A change in the policy 
of the French Government might at any time deprive 
them of advantages which are probably indispensable. It 
would seem that two neighbouring Governments of precisely 
similar constitution ought to find little difficulty in arriving 
at a friendly understanding. Marshal Serrano is not more 
disposed than Marshal MacManon to favour a policy of 
revolution ; and, for the time at least, the French Govern- 
ment is opposed to the pretensions of Legitimacy. The 
bravery and the provincial patriotism of the North would 


not enable Don Cartos to continue the contest if he were 
unable to procure money or to receive munitions of war 
from abroad. As the contest proceeds, the National army 
will gradually become inured to war; and the recruits of 
to-day will in a year or two become comparatively veterans, 
Discipline is acquired rapidly, if expensively, in the middle 
of a campaign. 

The Carlist war has for the time caused a suspension of 
political intrigue and agitation. The Republicans who, 
only a year ago, were noisily engaged in the dismember. 
ment of Spain, are passive and silent. The army, though 
it may be imperfectly efficient in the field, is numerous 
and strong enough to suppress or to prevent popular in- 
surrection. The PresIDENT some time since once more 
offered Sefior CasTELar a place in the Ministry; but the 
proposal was rejected. It matters little for the moment 
whether the members of the Cabinet profess Moderate, 
Progressist, or Republican opinions. Their only business 
is to preserve order, which has not lately been disturbed, 
to achieve the more difficult task of raising money, and to 
provide the army with the necessary supplies and reinforce- 
ments. Seiior Camacno, Minister of Finance, lately 
proposed a Budget so indefensible that it was gener- 
ally censured even by the Spaniards themselves, 
The public wants were to be relieved by a suspen- 
sion of payment of interest on the debt; and it 
was felt that the arrangement, however convenient in 
itself, would render the construction of future loans impos- 
sible. Some less outrageous scheme may perhaps be 
substituted for Sefior Camacno’s Budget; but the pro- 
duction of an equilibrium is beyond the powers of any 
Minister of Finance. The revenue might be permanently 
increased by an entire change of commercial and fiscal 
policy. Misgoverned countries are happy in the posses- 
sion of a reserve which may at any time be made available 
by an abandoment of erroneous doctrines. The operation 
of economical reforms would be necessarily slow in producing 
its natural results, and every Spanish Finance Minister is 
forced to live from hand to mouth. Thearmy in the North 
is well supplied with small arms, with artillery, and with 
ammunition, and any want of provisions which may from 
time to time be experienced is caused rather by defects of 
commissariat arrangements than by the inability of the 
Government to provide the necessary stores. The death of 
Coxcua was indirectly caused by the failure of a convoy 
which had been expected in the front for two or three 
days. A treacherous guide had almost succeeded in lead- 
ing the convoy into the midst of the Carlist troops, and 
although the danger was averted, the loss of time proved 
to be irremediable. One cause of the unsteadiness of the 
troops, and consequently of the death of the CommanpErR- 
1N-CuIEF, was the want of provisions, although it is not im- 
probable that half-disciplined recruits would at any time 
have sbrunk from attacking the formidable position occu- 
pied by the enemy. The army will find but little to live 
upon in the country itself, as it has been long occupied 
or traversed by the Carlist troops. Marshal Concua 
strictly prohibited plunder, but he compelled the dis- 
affected inhabitants to satisfy military requisitions. 

Mortoyes, who has been appointed to a separate command, 
has hitherto not been fortunate against the Carlists. His 
failure to take the lines of Somorrostro was soon after- 
wards followed by his resignation, but it was probably the 
case that the force at his disposal had been wholly insuffi- 
cient in numbers. It would seem that Ecuacur, who was 
Concna’s Chief of the Staff, and Marrivez Campos, who: 
is nephew of Serrano, have been recalled to Madrid. 
Their dismissal is explained by the incapacity which 
Ecuacve displayed after the death of his chief, and 
by the suspicion that Martinez Campos may be too 
zealous a partisan of Don Atroxso. Spanish generals 
are changed as frequently as Ministers, and it is pro- 
bable that, unless Zapata and Moriones attain some early 
success, they will be dismissed in turn. It is not 
known whether Concua was really a great soldier, but 
there is no doubt that his reputation after the relief of 
Bilbao overshadowed all his rivals. In a war such as that 
which now rages in Spain the confidence reposed by the 
army in its commander is almost as valuable as the mili- 
tary ability which he may possess. ZABALA is compara- 
tively a stranger in the Northern army, and the name of 
Mortoyts is associated with defeat. It is highly desirable 
to retrieve the late reverse, but it would seem that the 
Generals are not yet ready to move. One of the divisions 
of the army is to operate in the rear of the Carlists, and if 
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Zapata is strong enough to surround the enemy, he may 

rhaps obtain a decisive victory. ConcHa’s plan of out- 
flanking the hostile force might perhaps have succeeded if 
he had lived. 


THE LAND TRANSFER BILL. 


HE Arrorney-General, in recommending the Land 
Transfer Bill to the Commons, had an easy task to 
falfil, and he performed it in a very easy way. He merely 
gave a brief sketch of the provisions of the Bill, explained 
that it was approved of by Lord Carrns and Lord Set- 
BORNE, and invited any one who pleased to criticize it. As 
he owned at the conclusion of the debate, if he had asked 
for criticism, he had got plenty of it. One lawyer after 
another rose to pick holes in the measure, and almost every 
critic proceeded on different principles, and wished for a 
different thing if there was to be a system of registration 
at all. As the critics could not see what they wanted, and 
not very clearly what they objected to, all they could do 
was to ask the Government to let the Bill stand over to 
next Session. Even the official supporters of the Bill were 
not very zealous in its defence. Dr. Batt thought that 
the system proposed would not secure the objects it was 
designed to effect unless it were made more like the Irish 
system. Sir JouHn KarsLake owned that the compulsory 
clause, mild and weak as it is, might be properly 
questioned in Committee. Colonel Corserr, responding 
to an invitation from the legal members that some 
one other than a lawyer would be good enough to 
speak, and that landowners, who are supposed to be the 
class principally interested in the success of the measure, 
would let their views be known, announced that he was per- 
fectly indifferent to the Bill, which he thought was quite 
unnecessary, as plenty of land was to be got with titles good 
enough to satisfy competent solicitors, and the only diffi- 
culty was to find the money to buy it. It is perfectly true 
that there is a large amount of land in the market; that 
an intending purchaser can generally find something to 
suit him, and that the titles to land are practically safe 
enough. Mr. Osporne Morean said that during twenty 
years he had only known three bad titles work mischief, 
and in all those cases there was fraud. The English system 
of titles is not to be pronounced defective because on some 
rare occasions sharpers are at work to take advantage of it. 
Frauds will be contrived with regard to every kind of 
property ; but land in England is certainly not a kind of 
property which offers fraudulent persons any very tempting 
field for the exercise of their ingenuity. If there is 
land in plenty for sale, and titles are practically good, 
what is the use of a Land Transfer Bill? There 
can be but one answer. It is to make the sale of land 
cheaper and quicker. It is unnecessary to ask who would 
benefit by such a change, or whether land under it would 
more freely pass from the rich to the poor, or from the poor 
to the rich. Whoever may be the persons to profit by the 
transfer of land being quicker and cheaper, they have a 
right to ask that the law shall allow them to reap the 
benefit if a harmless alteration in the law can secure it for 
them. The main question is, therefore, whether under the 
Government Bill the transfer of land will be made cheaper 
and quicker. As to this there is a distinction to be drawn. 
In the first instance the Government Bill will make the 
transfer of land dearer and slower. Afterwards it will, so 
far as its provisions are satisfactory, make its transfer 
cheaper and quicker ; and the Bill may be said to be likely 
to fail or succeed in its object according as we choose to 
look at its primary or its subsequent operation. Let us sup- 
pose that a purchaser buys land immediately after the com- 
pulsory clause, such as it is, comes into operation. He will 
go through exactly the same process that he goes through 
now, his expenses will be so far the same, and the time he 
will have to wait to get his business through will be so far 
the same. In addition he will have to pay for getting on 
the register and to wait till he gets on. It is only when he 
or his representatives resell that the quickness and cheap- 
ness of transfer which the Bill proposes to secure can 
show themselves. 


When this preliminary and obvious fact is once kept in 
mind, there are two principal questions on which opinions 
greatly varied among the legal members of Parliament, 
and on the answers to which the view taken of the merits 
of the Bill naturally depends. Does the Bill go far enough? 
Is registration rightly made compulsory? The Bill is con- 


fessedly limited in its scope, and this limitation of scope 
gives rise to many obvious objections. There is first of all 
the general objection that no Bill can be satisfactory which 
does not make the transfer of land as easy as that of Consols 
or of an interest in a ship. But apart from this there are 
many more objections, of which the chief are that the 
register will give an intending purchaser no information as 
to leases not exceeding twenty-one years, that the Bill will 
leave the question of boundaries undecided, that it is not 
founded on a cadastral survey, and that it does not affect 
lands in settlement. Lord Carrns defended the omission of 
notice of short leases on the ground that, while such a 
notice would encumber the register to an enormous extent, 
and would cause great practical inconvenience, as every 
change of tenancy would have to be inscribed, the existence 
of short leases was exactly one of those things which every 
purchaser found out easily for himself. If a man means 
to bid for an estate, he requires to be told who hold the 
several portions and for what terms. Lord Carrys was 
thinking only of agricultural estates, and Sir Francis 
GoLDsMID pointed out that, when a purchaser proposes to 
buy house property in a town, one main difficulty he has 
to contend with is that of ascertaining what leases and 
under-leases have been granted, and that it would be 
extremely convenient to him if the register gave him the 
information. This is true; but against this convenience 
there are to be set two inconveniences—that of compelling 
the registration of leases of portions of an agricultural 
estate, which would be only waste of labour, and the 
inconvenience to the purchaser of town property himself, 
who would have to be always attending to the register 
as his houses passed from one tenant or sub-tenant to 
another. Lord Carrns purposely abandoned the attempt to 
make his Act do what Lord Westsury’s Act did, and to settle 
boundaries ; and he did this on the ground that to require: 
the settlement of boundaries before an estate was registered 
was practically to postpone the transfer of an estate until 
all possibilities of litigation about trumpery rights had been 
exhausted. If boundaries are not to be settled, the Bill 
cannot be founded on a cadastral survey, for unless such a 
survey shows where one man’s land ends and another man’s 
land begins, it shows nothing more than is shown by the 
plans which are usually prepared when an estate is to be 
sold. Lastly, it is true that, whereas about two-thirds of 
the land in England are supposed to be held in settlement, 
the Bill does not touch this land at all until it is taken out 
of settlement and sold. Gradually a large part of the 
land now held in settlement will come on the register 
through sales, and though fresh land will be brought under 
settlement, yet land once on the register will remain there 
whether it is settled or not. In the first instance, however, 
a great part of the land of England will remain outside the 
register. This certainly makes the system of registration 
incomplete. But what is the object of the Bill? It is to 
facilitate the transfer of land that is bought and sold, and 
this object is equally secured whether land in settlement 
is placed on the register or not. 


The Bill is compulsory in the sense that, if after three 
years from its passing a purchaser does not place the land 
on the register, he will only get an equitable title. The 
legal estate will be still outstanding in the vendor, who 
will be a trustee for him. The inconvenience to both 
purchaser and vendor will probably be sufficient to make 
placing the land on the register a matter of course; al- 
though the purchaser, as he otherwise gets all that the land 
has to give him, cannot be said to be punished very heavily 
for not having recourse to the register. If there was no 
compulsion at all, it might happen that the Bill would be 
inoperative, as Lord Wesrsury’s has been, although it is 
said that in some of our colonies a voluntary system of 
registration has been successful. If it is to be considered 
a public benefit as well as a private that land 
should be registered—and it is difficult to under- 
stand how it can be contested that it would be 
a public benefit in many ways—the public which 
sets up the machinery for registration is entitled 
to ask that this machinery shall not be wasted. But 
when the Bill was before the House of Lords for its 
third reading the Government adopted an amendment 
by which its compulsory operation was not to extend 
to estates purchased under 300]. The ground of this 
amendment was that it was hard on poor ple to 
make them pay the cost of registration for their tiny 
purchases. This, however, seems an argument neither 
sound in itself nor consistent with the general principles 
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of the Bill. If registration is to be regarded as a private 
benefit, its advantages are greater in the case of small pro- 
prietors than in that of largeones. The use of registration is 
to save expense, and the expense of transfer are proportion- 
ately much heavier when small plots are transferred. 
Even if this were not taken into account, registration 
ought always to be a pecuniary gain in the long run, 
although it may involve a little additional outlay to the first 

urchaser. He ought to get a better bargain—that is, to 

ave a property more valuable in case of resale—if he adds 
the cost of registration to the first outlay, than if he does 
not, or else there must be something wrong in the calcula- 
tions on which the scheme of registration is based. The 
case of a man who can find 300/. and the costs of transfer, 
and who cannot find a few pounds more to place himself in 
a demonstrably better pecuniary position, is so imaginary 
and exceptional a one as not to deserve consideration. Li, 
ou the other hand, registration is tobe considered asa public 
as well as a private benefit, if it is a good thing for the 
country that land should be registered and so made 
transferable cheaply and qnickly, this is true evon 
more of small properties than of large ones. It is 
small people who complain of the expenses of transfer, 
of land being locked up, of no one knowing where to go to 
see whether a title is good; and such small people often 
think that the transfer of land is kept dear and slow for 
the special advantage of rich people and lawyers. If the 
Bill has any political aim, this aim must be to show small 
people that all that can be done for them has been done. 
To exempt small purchasers from the necessity of registra- 
tion seems, therefore, to be sacrificing a main object to 
secure which the Bill was prepared; and as this exemp- 
tion was no part of the original scheme of the CuanceLior, 
he will probably not be sorry to see the Bill restored in this 
respect to the shape in which he first framed it, 


MR. GLADSTONE ON CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 


M®* GLADSTONE seemed in his speech on Seotch 
J} patronage either not to have profited by the lesson 
of the general election, or to have determined to pursue 
jn the future the restless policy which may perhaps 
after an interval once more cease to be universally unpo- 
pular. When he had scarcely begun to decline from his 
height of power he alienated many supporters, and caused 
additional irritation to all his opponents, by announcing 
that he would think three times before he destroyed the 
House of Lords. The adherents of the Constitution were 
not disposed to allow the maintenance of one of its chief 
elements to become an open question. At an earlier period, 
while Lord Patmerston was still Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gapstoné first indicated his leaning to universal suffrage 
by the famous phrase in which he atfirmed that non-electors 
were of our flesh and blood. His statement, in the course 
of his speech on the Scotch Patronage Bill, that he 
is not an idolater of Establishment, is not less signiti- 
cant. There is no reason why a statesman should be an 
idolater of anything, or, in other words, why he should 
entertain an exaggerated admiration for any practice or 


is an idolatrous tendency which directs itself in turn io 
many different and dissimilar idols. He has often been 
misled by his habit of passionate concentration on some 
comparatively insignificant or transient object. When he 
declares that in a particular case he is not an idolater, he 
raises a suspicion that he has conceived for the principle 
of Establishment an indifference which will be apt to 
pass into actual dislike and hostility, though his speech 
on the Public Worship Bill proved that his attachment 
to the Church is in no degree diminished. It happens 
that two apparently inconsistent peculiarities of character 
concur to inspire him with a distaste for an Establish- 
ment. In both parts of Great Britain the influence and 
disposition of the members of the Establishment are 
on the whole Conservative; and in England the Church 
is so far an aristocratic institution that its clergy for 
the most part belong to the upper section of the 
middle class. As a democratic politician Mr. Grap- 
sToNE shares the general unfriendliness of his party to 
endowment and privilege; but long before he became 
a Radical leader Mr. Guapsrone adopted extreme eccle- 
siastical theories which are held by a section of the clergy 
who are most impatient of the control and influence 
of the State. One or two extreme zealots of the school 


have joined the Liberation Society, notwithstanding their 
profound antipathy to the other members of the body. 
There can be no doubt that ease and security of temporal 
position tend both to diseourage fanaticism and to pro- 
mote habitual regard for temporal or secular considera. 
tions. It was for this reason that nearly every statesman 
in England and Ireland supported the policy of con- 
current endowment which was rendered impracticable 
by the prejudices of the Nonconformists, and by the 
determination of the Roman Catholic clergy to conci- 
liate at any cost their indispensable and bigoted allies. 
Mr. Giapstoxe is, perhaps, the only eminent politician who 
would not deserve to be called an Erastian by indignant 
Scotchmen. 

The worst enemies of the Established Church of Eng- 
land will not allege that its clergy have been engaged in a 
conspiracy against society. Their enemies would rather 
accuse them, however unjustly, of undue deference to the 
usages and traditions of the world. It is certain that they 
generally value their position as gentlemen even above their 
sacerdotal dignity. A precisely opposite result is observed 
in the countries where a poorly paid priesthood is neces- 
sarily recruited from the peasantry. Human ambition 
forcibly diverted from personal objects necessarily devotes 
itself to the aggrandizement of some order or corporation 
which may shed a reflex lustre on its otherwise obseure 
members. It may be conjectured that Mr. Giapstong 
would prefer a clergy exclusively concerned with ecclesias- 
tical pursuits; and he wouid be fully justified in assuming 
that endowments and recognized legal rights discourage 
professional isolation. QThere was a time when officious 
Protestant writers were in the habit of assuring the 
Pore that the loss of his temporal dominions wonld greatly 
increase his spiritual influence. It is true that Pivs IX. 
has shown no disposition to accept their advice; but they 
were so far in the right that adversity has made the Roman 
Church more and more arrogant and aggressive. Aun 
analogous process would in England widen the separation 
between the clergy and the laity ; and probably the more 
glaring contrast would approve itself to Mr. Guapsronr’s 
judgment or fancy. If he wished to reconcile his position 
as a sincere and earnest Churchman with hostility to the 
Kstablishment, he would have a theory ready made for 
the purpose. 

The various reasons which may induce Mr. Giapsroxe to 
disclaim idolatrous attachment to Establishments will not 
greatly concern either the adherents whom he may attract 
or retain, or those whom his significant declaration will 
alienate. His alleged objection to the measure under dis- 
cussion was that it tended, in Mr. Grapstong’s opinion, 
incidentally and unconsciously to disestablishment. To the 
accomplishment of the same purpose by a deliberate and 
well-balanced project he expressed no repugnance; and he 
took the opportunity of expressing a hope that he might be 
chiefly remembered in history in connexion with the over- 
throw of the Irish Establishment. It is well known that 
Mr. GuapsroNr’s mind and opinions are never stationary, 
and that they approach the goal for which they have started 
with constantly accelerated rapidity. Extreme Liberals 


, and Nonconformists of all denominations will receive Mr. 
institution. One of Mr. Giavsroye’s chief political defects | 


Giapstone’s declaration with enthusiasm; but, as the 
whole body had already given him unlimited confidence, 
it is difficult to see how he can acquire any addition of 
political strength from the adoption of opinions previously 
held by his supporters. The moderate or wavering politi- 
cians who mainly determined the result of the last election 
will be more than ever confirmed in their distrust and 
uneasiness. The reaction which led to the defeat of 
the late Government was caused not so much. by 
special dislike to any of their measures as by a 
general impression that they were ready to dis- 
turb every interest and every institution. There is no 
doubt that some members of the Cabinet disapproved of 
the unseasonable activity of their colleagues and of their 
chief ; but it was believed that Mr. GLapstons controlled the 
policy of the Government. When Mr. Goscnen wantonly 
threatened the compulsory sale of corporate estates, or 
when Mr. Staysrecp from time to time declared that the 
Liberal party must do something to justify its existence, 
the solid part of the community resolved to find rulers who 
were not bent on perpetual motion. Their satisfaction with 
the change of Government which followed will be confirmed 
by Mr. GLapstTone’s intimation that he is not enthusiastically 
friendly to the principle of Establishment. The Church of 
England in its present condition is a symbol of order and 
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permanence to large numbers of politicians who are compara- 
tively indifferent to ecclesiastical questions. Even those who 
might regard its fall as a separate contingency with com- 
parative indifference are well aware that the force which 
would be needed for its destruction would after its fall 
survive for the overthrow of many other institutions. If 
Mr. Grapstoye had got rid of the Church Establishment, 
he would employ his energy in attacks on remaining and 
less formidable adversaries. By that time he would have 
thought his third thought about the House of Lords, 
and perhaps his first thought about landed property 
or its natural increment of value. Until the temper 
of the constituency shifts into the opposite direction, 
a Government of incessant and organic change can 
scarcely hope to resume power. Mr. Grapstone him- 
self falls into the error with which he charges the present 
Government. For the sake of an argument on a distinct 
though kindred subject, or perhaps in the hope of recover- 
ing lost popularity, he prematurely threatens the existence 
of an institution which he has no immediate intention of 

ili On his own showing, disestablishment ought 
not to be undertaken except in accordance with a complete 
plan, which has certainly not yet been devised. Prudent 
statesmen and legislators, while they worship neither 
existing nor imaginary idols, take for granted every 
institution which they are not prepared to abolish. 
Ifan Establishment is mischievous, they may be bound to 
destroy it, but as long as it lasts they only impair any utility 
of which it may be capable by announcing their disapproval 
of the system. Two years ago Mr. Guapstove delivered an 
eloquent speech in favour of the Church in answer to Mr. 
Mut3 ; but a few weeks afterwards he allowed an authorita- 
tive statement to be made without contradiction that his 
meaning had been misunderstood. Sufficient time has 
since elapsed to allow of a partial conversion to the tenets 
of the Liberation Society; and the process will possibly be 
soon completed. The instinct which induced the great bulk 
of the clergy to oppose the late Government at the election 
appears to have been well founded. It is true that their 
inability to recognize Mr. Giapstonn’s political merits may 
have something to do with his dislike of an Establishment. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON’S MESSAGE. 


HE Count of Cuamporp has made this last week an 
eventful period for France. It is the only service 
Providence permits him to render to the ungrateful nation 
which will have none of him. Whether the consent of the 
verned be or be not a condition of legitimate rule for a 
oe in possession, it is nowadays an indispensable condi- 
tion of possible rule for a king who is in exile. Monarchs 
have grown selfish, and a brother in misfortune is now a 
brother only in the Christian sense. But though the 
Count of Cuamporp cannot govern his subjects, he has still 
the power of influencing them, and it seems likely that 
incidentally his recent letter will have the effect of strength- 
ening Marshal MacMazon’s position. It is true that even 
this result will not have been brought about by the Count 
of CuamBorD acting alone. It needed not only a Pretender 
to write a letter to his erring subjects, but a faithful 
newspaper to publish the letter when written, and a 
foolish Minister to suspend the newspaper for publishing 
it. Why M. pe Fourtovu should have thought this last step 
necessary is hard to say. Perhaps he could not be expected 
to foresee that a day or two later M. Lucien Broun 
would read the Count’s letter in the National Assembly, 
and so secure for it a place in the official journal of the 
Fretich Republic. But he might have reflected that so 
long as a deputy who but now was an Ambassador is 
allowed to propose a resolution declaring that the Throne 
appertains to the chief of the House of France, it is sharp 
practice to punish a pape ged for enabling the chief of 
the Honse of France to say the same thing. Even if the 
Assembly and the ape are to be judged by different 
desde there can be no reason why different newspapers 
should be judged by different standards. Yet M. pg 
Fovurtov need not look far to find journals which maintain 
in every number that the Throne appertains to the chief of 
the House of Bonaparte, and Legitimists may fairly claim 
the same license that is freely accorded to Imperialists. 
They are more respectable, and they are less dangerous. No 
one except a Royalist fanatic would care to betupon the Count 
of CuamBorp’s chances of the Throne, but it is allowable to 
suspect that a good number of shrewd politicians have 


money depending on the restoration of Naporzon IV. 
The unfathomable M. pe Fovurrov overlooked all these 
considerations and suspended the Union. Thereupon all 
parties bethought themselves that there had not been a 
Ministerial crisis for more than six weeks, and that here 
was an opportunity for securing one. No party in the 
Assembly is quite above this temptation, and almost every 
section was a candidate for the honour of defeating the 
Government. They were, in the end, defeated by a com- 
bination of the Left Centre with the Left and the Extreme 
Right; but the Left Centre were not satisfied with the 
glory thus gained, and, in order to show how useful they 
could make themselves, they assisted half an hour later in 
setting up the Ministry they had just heiped to pull down. 
But, though the horses and the men were ready, Humpty 
Dumpty refused to be put upagain. Like the drowning 
Irishman, he would be defeated, and nobody should save 
him. The Ministers felt that -they had behind them 
a greater power than that of the Assembly. They resigned 
in order to make it clear to all men by whose authority 
they held office, and they withdrew their resignations 
because Marshal MscManon asked them to remain. 


After this manifestation of the Marshal’s position some 
communication had to be made to the Assembly, and as 
General pz Cissry is more accustomed to read out orders 
of the day than to make speeches, he was made the bearer 
of a Message. The Marshal begins by giving his own 
version of the vote of the 19th of November. He rejects 
the theory that it was a vote like other votes. The trust 
committed to him has been placed above all dispute. The 
duties imposed on him are duties from which he cannot in 
any case withdraw. The powers with which he is invested 
have a fixed duration, and for the term for which they 
are given they are irrevocable. It is not surpris- 
ing that the Extreme Right and the Extreme Left 
should alike have protested against this exposition. The 
former are bound to hold that an executive officer whose 
appointment has not been assented to by the King is at 
best a tenant at will. The latter cannot allow that an 
Assembly whose constituent power they have persistently 
denied can legally create a seven years’ dictatorship. Even 
the Left Centre must have been troubled at this limitation 
of Parliamentary omnipotence, and inclined to speculate 
whether the Marshal might not think even the pro- 
clamation of the Republic a derogation from the fulness of 
the Assembly’s grant. In the latter part of the Message, 
however, the Left Centre found some comfort. The 
Marshal goes on to say that the law of the 20th of 
November ought to be completed. The power founded by 
that law is as yet inorganic, and until it becomes organic 
it cannot perform useful acts. The questions which 
have been hitherto reserved can be reserved no longer. 
“Further delays, by prolonging uncertainty, would 
“depress trade and injure its development and pros- 
“ perity.” France needs security and quiet, and these can 
only be assured to her by defined institutions. The points 
on which the Marshal thinks it necessary to insist will be 
communicated without delay to the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Laws. It is impossible to say positively what this 
Message pointsto. M. Casimir Périer wisely assumed that 
the settlement which Marshal MacMauon has in view is the 
same with that which the Left Centre have in view. As 
the Marshal had just said that he meant to defend his power 
by the means with which the laws have armed him, there 
was nothing to be gained by accentuating any difference 
which may exist between him and the Left Centre as to 
the nature of the powers which are to be thus vindicated. 
Accordingly M. Castum Pfrier treated the Message as 
merely an additional pressure brought to bear upon the 
Committee of iene My present their report upon his 
motion. Whether this interpretation rests on any solid 
foundation is another question. If Marshal MacManon 
really thinks that it is time to organize the Republic, it 
would have been very easy for him to say so. By this 
means he would have conciliated the active support instead 
of the forced acquiescence of the Left Centre, have dis- 
armed the opposition of the Left, have won over a con- 
siderable number of allies from the Left Centre, and in 
all probability have armed his Cabinet with a working 
majority. Having the ability to do all this, he designedly 
refrains from using it, and veils his intentions in a series 
of carefully chosen phrases, every one of which will bear two 
meanings. When Marshal MacManon says that the country 
is anxious for the ab, saga of public powers, he goes no 
further than the Duke of Broaiie went. It is a combina- 
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tion of words which may stand with equal fitness for the 
organization of the Republic or the organization of 
the Septennate. Defined institutions need not be per- 
manent, and the questions which ought no longer to 
remain in suspense may be questions that refer exclusively 
to the government of France during the term of the 
Marshal’s office. The Marshal is anxious to have all the 
powers which he thinks necessary to a President of 
the Republic, but there is nothing in the Message to 
show that he is equally anxious to have it decided that 
these powers are entrusted to him as President of the Re- 
public for seven years and not as President of a seven 
years’ Republic. 

As regards logical consistency, the victory of Thursday 
belonged neither to Marshal MacMauon nor to M. Casimir 
Périer, but to M. Raovt Duvat. Nothing is clearer than 
the fact that the Assembly has hitherto failed to establish 
a definitive government, and that its internal divisions 
make it almost inconceivable that it should have any better 
success hereafter. France needs a government which shall 
be strong enough to make itself respected by defeated 
partisans of every shade, and in order to create such a 
government the nation must be called upon to declare its 
wishes. M. Raovt Dvvat is suspected of being a Bonapartist, 
and there is certainly a very considerable chance that, 
supposing the elections to be held during the continuance 
of the present interregnum, the Bonapartists would be the 
principal gainers by a dissolution. There would be a 
latent doubt in the minds of many of the electors whether 
the return of a Republican Assembly might not lead to 
complications with Marshal MacManon, and whether the new 
Chamber would be disposed toconcede that the old Chamber, 
in voting as it did on the 19th of November, had bound its 
successor equally with itself. In proportion as these doubts 
gained strength the disposition to return Imperialist candi- 
dates would become more general. They at all events 
know their own minds. They are equally opposed to the 
feudalism which the Legitimists are supposed to yearn 
after, and to the anarchy which the majority of French 
electors have only lately begun to dissociate from the idea 
of the Republic. With these chances in prospect, the Left 
Centre are naturally not inclined to vote for a dissolution 
until they have convinced themselves beyond all question 
that they will not have the opportunity of asking the 
country to confirm the Republic which they have made. 


PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


M* GLADSTONE’S reappearance gave the debate on 

Church patronage in Scotland an interest which 
it might otherwise have wanted. Even in so tame a Session 
as the present, the second reading of a Bill which is certain 
to pass and which concerns nobody but Scotchmen is not 
an exciting affair. But ditchwater itself could hardly 
be dull if Mr. GLapstone was paddling in it, and no more 
genuine utterance has ever fallen from Mr. Disraet than 
his expression of delight that the leadership of Opposition 
had for the present been taken out of commission. Nor is 
there any reason for surprise at Mr. Giapstone’s choice of 
an occasion. The interest of a subject does not always 
coincide with its importance, and in the latter respect the 
issues involved in the ecclesiastical debates of this week 
may compare favourably with those raised by Mr. Burr 
and Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Giapstone’s opposition to the Bill rests on three 
grounds—the exclusion of the heritors from all share in 
the election of ministers, the omission of any provision cal- 
culated to meet the case of the Highland parishes, and the 
injustice which the abolition of patronage will do to the Free 
Church. On the first point, the only object which the framers 
of such a Bill ought to have in view is the conciliation of 
 - opinion in the Church with which the Bill deals. 

arliament is not asked to devise the best possible consti- 
pee it is asked to remove a cause of contention within 
the Church by giving the nominal as well as the real choice 
of a minister to those who already choose him in practice. 
If the General Assembly adheres to its prayer that 
heritors shall be included in the ecclesiastical consti- 
tuencies, that is a very good reason for including them. 
But if the General Assembly prefers on second thoughts 
that the heritors should have a vote only in their cha- 
racter of members of the congregation, it is hard to see 
why they should be tied down to their first request. The 
cases in which a landed proprietor who is not a member 


of the congregation will have either the will or the 
power to influence an election of a minister must be 
very few. Ifthe connexion of the Church with the State 
depended on the preservation to the landed gentry of the 
right to use this power when they have it, it would be a 
question whether so slight a link was worth retaining. 
There are solid advantages to be derived from keeping a 
share of ecclesiastical patronage in the hands of the Crown, 
because by this means the influence of the State can be ex- 
erted for a really public object, and it is a blot on the Bill 
that no provision of the kind has been introduced into it. 
The consequence of this omission will be that the State will 
continue to give the wealth and dignity which belongs to 
an Established Church to a body as to which it will have 
no guarantee that the type of minister which it would most 
wish to see honoured may not beentirely neglected, and every 
ecclesiastical benefice bestowed upon the fanatics or the 
charlatans who can best catch the popular ear. When a 
Church is disestablished, there is no help for this. Control 
is the accompaniment of privilege, and when privilege is 
withdrawn, control is properly withdrawn at the same 
time. But the Church Patronage Bill withdraws nothing 
from the Church of Scotland. It leaves it in possession of 
all its privileges, and merely relaxes a portion of the con- 
trol which the State has hitherto claimed to exercise. The 
State might fairly therefore have made its own terms with 
the Church, and the end at which it should have aimed in 
making these terms should have been the retention of the 
right of presentation in the case of a few conspicuous 
benefices. If Scotland had anything answering to Deaneries 
or Canonries, the parishes might in all cases have been 
left to popular election; but in the absence of these 
dignities, the only means of securing the object in 
question would have been the reservation of certain royal 
parishes. The addition of a few landed proprietors to the 
electing bodies would offer no equivalent advantage. Those 
of them who are members of the congregation will have 
votes as it is; those of them who either belong to other 
churches or are absentees would probably take no part in 
the election. Even if Mr. Giapstone’s suggestion were 
adopted, it would merely be giving the class of ministers 
which it is important to provide for one more chance in 
a lottery. 


Mr. Grapstone had a better case when he described the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory condition in which many High- 
land parishes will be left by the Bill. But it is well to bear 
in mind that they will be left in this condition, not placed 
in it. Nothing can less bear examination than an Esta- 
blished Church which is only the religion of a mere frac- 
tion of the population to which it is by courtesy supposed 
to minister. But for this state of things there is only 
one remedy, and this remedy is not one which admits 
of being applied piecemeal. The Highland parishes stand 
in the same relation to the Established Church of Scotland 
as that in which certain Welsh parishes stand towards the 
Established Church of England. If they were a fair sample 
of the whole country, disestablishment would follow almost 
as a matter of course. But instead of being a fair sample 
of the whole country, they are only isolated exceptions. If 
again they were separated from the rest of the country by 
any well-marked division ; if, for instance, they constituted a 
distinct dependency, like the Isle of Man or the Channel 
Islands, it might be possible to legislate for them sepa- 
rately. But, if we do not mistake, Mr. GLapsrone has him- 
self declared that the Established Church of each kingdom 
must be treated as a unit, and that however close may be 
the parallel between the Church of England in some 
parishes of Wales and the Church of Ireland in some 
parishes of Munster, the same expedient is not equally appro- 
priate to the two cases. Mr. Giapstone failed to show in what 
respect the Highland parishes would be the worse for the 
passing of the Patronage Bill. It may be a very unsatis- 
factory proceeding to hand over by law the disposition and 
enjoyment of livings which are paid for out of the general 
taxes of the people to the five or six, or perhaps twelve, 
communicants in the parish. But to leave the enjoyment 
of livings which are paid for out of the general taxes of the 
people to the five or six, or perhaps twelve, communicants, 
is no less unsatisfactory a proceeding because the disposi- 
tion of them is severed from the enjoyment and left in the 
hands of some neighbouring landowner. So long as the 


endowed kirk stands all but empty while the voluntary 
kirk is full, there will be soreness in the minds of the large 
congregation when they see the privileges enjoyed by the 
small congregation, but this soreness will hardly be in- 
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creased by the fact that in both congregations the prin- 
ciples of Presbyterian Church government are equally 
adhered to. 

The charge of injustice towards the Free Church, if 
stretched to its legitimate consequences, would prevent 
any Church from reforming itself after a section of its 
members has once renounced its communion on the score 
of any alleged abuses. It is often said, and probably said 
with truth, that, if the Church of England had been what 
it is now in the days of WEsLEy, the Methodist secession 
would never have taken place. On Mr. Giapstonr’s theory 
no change for the better ought to have been made unless 
it had been accompanied with proposals for receiving 
the Wesleyans back, not man by man, but in bodies. 
The Scotch seceders of 1843 are entitled to high praise 
for sincerity and conscientiousness. But they have no 
right to demand that the precise condition of affairs which 
existed in the Established Church at the moment when they 
left it shall be stereotyped for ever. It is a sufficient tri- 
bute to the truth of their principles that, after an interval of 
thirty years, they have been adgpted by the Church which 
once rejected them. Mr. Giapstonez urged that, as soon as the 
stumbli: ;-block which was the cause of the separation is 
removed, it will be the duty of the General Assembly to make 
overtures to the Free Church congregations, or, if this is 
too much to ask from the older communion, at all events it 
should listen generously to any overtures which may come 
from the Free Church. If unfortunately the General 
Assembly should manifest a different temper, it may 
become a question what should be done, but the State would 
clearly be going beyond its proper province if it undertook 
to begin negotiations on its own account. It is also highly 
probable that, while patronage remained, the Free Church 
would hold itself bound in conscience not to have any 
communication with a Church which submitted to the 
intrusion of the unclean thing into the Presbyterian temple. 
It may be admitted that, if the abolition of patronage does 
not reunite the Established and the Free Churches, one 
main object of the change will be unattained. But we 
question whether the end desired would have been brought 
any nearer by a Bill which exhibited the State in the 
character of an uninvited mediator between two rival reli- 
gious bodies. 


THE ADULTERATION COMMITTEE. 

tye Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Adulteration of Food Act of 1872 have sent in an ex- 
ceedingly sensible report. The innocent traders who have 
been injured by the unintentional operation of the Act 
receive the consideration which is their due, while the 
traders who regard adulteration as a form of competition, 
and feel aggrieved because they are not allowed to sell 
as one thing what they have bought as another, will learn 
the useful lesson that harassing legislation in defence of 
the public is not likely to come to an end with the fall of 
the Liberal party. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee seem to cover the whole area of the real or imagi- 
ievances alleged by the retail traders. They pro- 

that the defendant and his wife should be examined 

in all cases; that when a retail dealer has bought an adul- 
terated article under tee from a wholesale dealer, 
the latter should be summoned as well as the former; that 
when chemical are at issue, an appeal should be 
allowed to the laboratory at Somerset House; and that 
analysts ought to be appointed for larger districts than at 
present, in order to secure more competent persons for the 
post. As particular articles, the Committee recom- 
mend that an inspection of tea in bond should be undertaken 
by the Custom House officers, and that tea found to be 
seriously adulterated should not be admitted for home con- 
sumption. The Chairman of the Customs does not think that 
such an examination would involve any great difficulty, as 
the bulk of the tea would require but a brief examination, 
while suspected samples could be analysed at Somerset 
House. It is clear that this change in the law would re- 
lieve the retail trader from a real hardship, since under the 
present Act he is liable to be punished for adulteration in 
which he has had no hand. The Chinese are too intelligent 
a people to go on adulterating tea after they have discovered 
that the consignments so carefully prepared for the English 
market may never go beyond the Government laboratory. 
Milk it seemshas very greatlyimproved since the passing of 
the Act. Before that time it was very generally adulterated 


with water. The Committee find it difficult, however, to 


prescribe any uniform test for the purity of milk. Diet, 
atmosphere, and lodging will make an immense difference in 
the quality even of genuine milk. The milk of one breed of 
cattle yields a larger percentage of solid matter than the milk 
of another breed, the milk of one cow will bevery different from 
the milk of another, even though it be of precisely the same 
breed and subjected to the same treatment, and the first 
and last pint of milk which a cow gives at the same milk- 
ing will present all the difference between an extremely poor 
and an exceedingly rich milk. The Committee recommend 
that all fraudulent abstraction of milk should be forbidden. 
In this way skim milk would continue to be sold as a valuable 
article of food, but its sale under the name and in the place 
of new milk would be strictly forbidden. Butter comes off 
with a better character than milk. It is often badly 
made, and so contains more than its fair proportion of 
salt and water; but there is little adulteration strictly so- 
called. In France a pleasing substance known as artifi- 
cial butter is made from animal fat. The Committee see 
no reason to prohibit its sale in this country, provided it is 
made of wholesome materials and sold under some other name 
than butter. This is obviously a sensible conclusion. This 
artificial butter is in fact a species of “dripping,” and as 
such may, if it can be sold at a cheaper rate than butter, be 
of considerable use to the poor. Bread and cornflour come 
well through the examination. The former is described as 
“ fairly pure,” but the satisfaction caused by this assurance 
is a little alloyed by the statement that the best chemists 
experience great difficulty in discovering minute quantities 
of alum in bread. It is to be hoped that the stimulus 
given to analytical chemistry by laws against adulteration 
will result in bringing alum more completely within 
the range of detection. One of the most fertile 
sources of complaint with traders has been the action of 
the Act of 1872 upon mixed foods, especially cocoa 
and mustard. It has been established to the satis- 
faction of the Committee that these articles are often sold 
mixed, not to increase the profits of the seller, but simply 
to please the taste of the buyer. They are of opinion that 
it would be a sufficient protection to the public to enact 
that every mixed article sold should be described as mixed. 
The buyer would then know that, if he consulted his palate 
by buying a mixed rather than a pure article, he placed 
himself at the mercy of the vendor ; and there is no reason 
why this amount of liberty should be denied him. Salad- 
dressing is not pure oil or pure vinegar or pure mustard, 
but it may conceivably be something better than all three ; 
and as long as the purchaser does not get a compound 
when he wants the unmixed article, there is no harm 
done. 


It is consoling to find that the Committee do not limit 
themselves to recommendations which aim at making things 
pleasant for the shopkeeper. The public come in for their 
share of additional protection. The extension of the pro- 
hibition of adulteration to the wholesale trader would 
benefit the retail buyer as well as the retail seller, since if 
adulteration is largely practised before the goods reach 
England, there is much more chance of its being detected 
while they are still at the Custom House than after they 
have been dispersed over the whole country. The same 
end is promoted by the recommendations which aim at 
making the business of the local authorities easier. At 
present the Inspector is bound himself to deliver every 
sample of goods to the analyst, a requirement which often 
entails considerable expense, and some magistrates are 
in the habit of refusing to accept the analysis of the 
chemist employed by the local authority unless he 
is himself present in Court. The Committee suggest 
that both these requirements may be safely relaxed. They 
recommend that if a sample is duly secured and properly 
sealed, the Inspector should be allowed to send it by post, 
and that the analysis should be received in evidence with- 
out its being necessary that the analyst should be present 
when it is handed in. Another recommendation of great 
value is that Inspectors, when traders refuse to sell them 
articles exposed for sale, should be empowered to take 
samples of any goods they suspect to be adulterated, upon 
tendering payment to the full value. What is needed for 
the security of the public is the assurance, not that certain 
articles are kept pure for the purpose of being officially 
analysed, but that every article in a shop may be, and in 
course of time will have been, subjected to a proper test. 
It is by no means to be desired that only impure 
articles should be analysed. Nothing would stimulate 
a dishonest trader’s intention of turning over a new 
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leaf more than the knowledge that the purity of a 
rival’s goods was as likely to be advertised as the impurity 
of his own goods. As yet there is too often a feeling that 
the fact of having articles taken for analysis implies an 
offensive suspicion on the part of the local authority. 
Properly understood it implies nothing of the kind. It 
becomes much more difficult for the seller of adulterated 
food to resist or resent analysis if the seller of pure goods 
is equally exposed to the test, and only differs from his 
less honest rival in his ter readiness to submit to it. 
A further benefit will be conferred on the public by the 
adoption of the recommendation that a distinction shall 
be drawn between fraudulent abstraction of properties 
from commodities and fraudulent addition of noxious in- 
gredients to them. The abstraction of cream from milk, 
and the addition of alum to bread, ought both to be 
punishable, but it does not follow that they should 
be punishable with equal severity. Whenever a lesser offence 
is confounded with a greater, there is a’ disposition on the 
part of the magistrates to regard a man accused of the 
former as in some sort an injured person. If murder and 
manslaughter were both punished with death, no more con- 
victions for manslaughter would be obtained, and the same 
principle holds good when the offences are the major and 
minor forms of adulteration. The last, and perhaps the 
most useful, recommendation is that the Act—or rather 
the new Act which it is suggested should be substituted for 
the Acts of 1860 and 1872—should be made compulsory. 
It ought not to be left to the discretion of local authorities 
whether they will or will not take proceedings against the 
sellers of adulterated goods. The very fact that they wish 
to shield persons of this class is probably evidence in itself 
that the need for the application of the law is especially 
pressing in that particular district. 


THE DISCOMFORTS OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


be is a well-known instance of the benevolence of Nature, that 
when she introduces a new set of conditions in the physical 
world, she fosters at the same time the growth of organs which 
enable living beings to meet the change in their circumstances. 
Perhaps the most remarkable proof of this thoughtfulness on the 
art of Nature is to be found in the rapid development of the 
historical sense. People living, as we confessedly do, in days of 
transition, might be expected to suffer a good deal from seeing the 
swift decay of all sorts of respectable customs and institutions. 
The thinkers of other ages must often have been pained in this 
way. When cannibalism, for instance, was ousted by the custom 
of making prisoners slaves instead of eating them, it must have 
been a bitter moment for persons of old-fashioned ways and tastes. 
But in our case Nature come forward with the comfortable 
gift of the historical sense. We feel that we are living in history, 
and that, if a custom is passing away, it is only because it has 
ceased to be historically necessary. We put the gnomic maxim of 
Mrs. Gamp, “Take things as they comes and as they goes,” into 
Janguage about evolution and progress in culture. 

f this is not the best of all possible worlds, it is the best 
as far as we have gone, and only confirmed grumblers like Mr. 
Carlyle decline to recognize this truth. But as such discontented 
persons still manage to get a hearing, and as nothing stimulates 
resignation and the historical sense more than a clear view of the 
seamy side of some venerable and departing institution, it may 
not be unprofitable to consider the discomforts of Mr. Carlyle’s 
favourite relation of Bango discipleship. Discipleship, the 
worship of a living teacher, the influence of his voice and presence, 
is declining from a variety of pretty obvious causes. It is 
eminently worthy of our age not to regret this, but to reflect on 
the disadvantages of sitting at the feet of a master. 

_ The expression about sitting at a teacher's feet at once calls up a 
picture of patriarchal wisdom at its ease and of eagerly listening 
youth. But a moment's thought shows that a great deal more than 
this is involved in the idea. Physically, the attitude is an incon- 
venient one, and embarrassing both to masters and disciples. Perhaps 
the earliest historical reference to the mere posture is to be found 
in the account of Adoni Bezek, and of the threescore and ten 
kings who were compelled to sit at the feet, and indeed beneath 
the table, of that monarch. It cannot be doubted that, while their 
situation was humiliating to the captives, and soothing to the 
vanity of their conqueror, it must often have caused considerable 
annoyance both to himself and his guests. Persons grouped all 
around one in submissive and crouching attitudes, mental or bodily, 
may flatter pride, but they do not conduce to the free and natural 
play either of the limbs or of the consciousness. We see this 
daily in the case of the faithful hound who puts himself in the 
way of unintended kicks, and whose howls beget a certain fretful- 
ness on the part of his master. In like manner, learners who are 
too assiduous at a teacher's feet are always in the way. Their 
feelings are trampled on when the master becomes animated, end 
when he is out of temper he permits himself to ill-treat creatures 
So sensitive, and so apologetic when hurt. Of most people who 
have attracted a following of admirers it might be said, “ they 


have taught them even as one would say precisely, Thus would I 
teach a dog.” Intellectual slavery has produced intellectual 
tyranny. It is impossible not to pity the disciple when we con- 
sider how much pain he suffers ; but, then, how much he inflicts! 
No one who has had the bad luck or the folly to attract dis- 
ciples can be sure of his peace of mind for a moment, or enjoy any 
looseness and largeness of discourse. The disciple is on him at 
once, like those terrible children who never forget anything, with 
“You said something different last week.” And then disciples are 
always so inquisitive. They generally have an idea that the 
teacher is in some way behind the scenes of the universe, and they 
try to — him about the origin of evil, and the freedom of the 
will. History shows them in all ages to have had a knack of 
asking questions as idiotic as Boswell’s curiosity about what John- 
son would do if he were shut up in a tower with a new-born baby. 
The Confucian analectics in the Chinese classics contain a number 
of such questions, and the answer is generally a snub. “‘TI do not 
know,’ said the Master.” “The Master repited, ‘I would rather 
say nothing about it, Summer and Winter are silent, and why 
should I speak?’” Mere inquisitiveness is not the worst trait in 
the character of the foolish disciple. Generally he is jealous as 
well, and is anxious to now the Master’s private opinion of his 
companions. When he learns it, it is not long a secret. Probably 
Chung was very soon made aware that Confucius thought him 
only fit “to be dressed up in a sash, and talk impressively to 
visitors.” In matters of practical life the disciple is quite a dan- 
gerous friend. As soon as he has caught at some careless 
opinion he rushes forth to put it into action. Thus 
r. Ruskin’s young friends hastened to dig in front of a 
cottage home, and it is much to he feared that they 
may amuse themselves in the Long Vacation by carrying 
out another notion of Mr. Ruskin’s, and making war on the 
Greek brigands. Whether or not their teacher would enjoy the 
sudden liveliness which their erusade would impart to the Eastern 
question, it is impossible to guess. But other masters have to 
waste a good deal of time in apologizing for the vagaries of their 
disciples, or else have to submit to being dragged into their ab- 
surdities. Niebuhr was taking a lenient view of these eharacter- 
istics of diseiples when he called his pupils his wings. No doubt 
their encouragement lifted him into regions of historical hypercri- 
ticism which he otherwise would have left alone. But there are 
more impetuous disciples, who, to vary Niebuhr’s metaphor, develop 
web-feet, and hurry into an unfamiliar element. The poor master 
must flounder after them into places out of his depth, and few 
sensations are more irritating than that of floundering before 
the eyes of bewildered admirers. These are the moments which 
give birth to cruel and classical snubs, such as Johnson's “ Sir, you 
don’t understand what you are speaking of, you can’t think what a 
oor figure you are making,” or that of Confucius, “‘ This it is to 
be a pest.’ Therewith he hit him on the shank with his staff.” 
There is an ingenious mode of avoiding the annoyance of foolish 
questions, and of responsibility for disciples, which has been carried 
to perfection by some of the Gamaliels of the day. Finding that 
they have impressed people, and that mastership is being thrust on 
them, whether they will or not, they have become oracular and 
mysterious. The best-informed disciple has not an idea of what 
their views are on any subject. The master has the pupil doubly safe ; 
he dares not get up and go away, for fear of losing the longed-for 
utterance ; and he cannot compromise his teacher by carrying out 
rinciples which are hidden from him by that superior wisdom. 
y this system no one is a loser, unless indeed the master origi- 
nally had something of importance to say, some “ message to his 
age.” But that is very unlikely. Aristotle was inclined to think 
that there were no political remarks of much value left to be made ; 
and though some ideas of weight have come to light since the 
time of Aristotle, humanity can afford to look forward to these 
discoveries and to the pleasant surprise they will give posterity. 
We have been considering the relations of masters who presum- 
ably have something to teach and of disciples who have discovered 
that fact. But the general haziness of opinion at present, and the 
need of a guide which many worthy persons feel, have given rise 
to a class of masters without any doctrine. Men who have some- 
thing engaging or imposing in their personality, or who express 
with decision and seeming earnestness the chance view of the 
moment, often find themselves surrounded by disciples before they 
know where they are. And these masters are ly deserving of 
pity. It is not only that all sorts of strange beings cluster round 
them, as uncouth animals were fond of Seott and followed him 
with their absurd caresses. Thisis not very agreeable, but itis still 
harder to be made responsible for the views and the character of 
these helpless ones. Having no particular “ gospel,” as Mr. Car- 
lyle calls it, the reluctant leader makes a dash for one, and gene- 
rally grasps some very vague and shifting creed. Then comes a 
reaction, a melancholy one. It is painful enough to feel one’s own 
convictions shaken, one’s own mind drifting from a pleasant little 
haven of habit or belief. A new trip, a less hopeful voyage, must 
be taken in the unplumbed seas of life. But this is made incon- 
ceivably bitter when a following of disciples looks for guidance 
and finds none. This sort of little tragedy may often be observed 
among the faithful women who attach themselves to some small 
apostle in matters of taste. The master has a spiritual crisis, 
doubts, a new revelation, and all the dovecotes are fluttered. Is 
there a question raised about Mr. Tennyson's supremacy as a poet ? 
are Chelsea or Battersea enamels to be held “ better” and more 
“ right ” than Satsuma ware ? are photographs of young ladies out 
of focus, with their hair down, no longer to be joys for ever? 
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We have all noticed these tiny eclipses of faith, but few perhaps 
have sympathized with the unlucky leader. There are moments 
when he regrets that he ever was called Master, and would prefer 
the wilderness alone to all the comforts of a coterie. But his 
admirers are very tolerant of inconsistency, and they have it always 
open to them to sit at clerical feet, and rejoice there in permanence 
of views. 

It is among women of course, and very young men, that the 
custom of discipleship mainly survives. A female following is 
more demoralizing than a male one; the master may be much 
less rude, but he is: far more despotic. Johnson was more 
bearish than Richardson, but not so spoiled. There was generally 
some slave to turn and remind him that he was mortal. In a 
clique of y men there will always be some who are 
sceptical or only half convinced. They get up from the teacher's 
feet, and, like lovers who serve women on their Imees, 
“when they get up they go away.” At the Universities, where 
metaphysical masters: are much looked up to, some one is 
always doubting whether the teacher really knows all about the 
Absolute. Doubt spreads, the waxen wings of discipleship melt, 
and the luckless master comes down from his soarings and specula- 
tions in the clouds.. And this is perhaps the bitterest moment 
which occurs in the relation of disciple and master. 

Reflection on any subject pew: 2 leads the instructed mind to 
thankfulness. When we consider the discomforts of discipleship, 
the way in which the people at. his feet hamper a man and irritate 
him, drag him on and a him back out of season, feed his vanity 
and encourage his faults, we become aware of a new debt to the 
useful invention of printing. For it is the diffusion of books 
which has spoiled conversation, as they say, and deprived the bore 
of his occupation, that saves us also from the infliction of personal 
discipleship. All our great mechanical diseoveries act in this way ; 
they lessen mere personal influence, keep men at a proper distance, 
as it were, and seeure for each his own atmosphere undisturbed. 
All our relations are made less intimate, less strained, less hand to 
hand. Even guupowder has this effect; you cannot hate an 
invisible artill in an adjacent county, as you could a person 
who took you by the beard and stabbed you under the fifth rib. 
In the same way, the necessity for the actual presence and power of 
the living voice of the teacher has ceased to exist, and Mr. Carlyle 
may regret it. But these influences would only reach a few, and 
could not be handed on in any mystic tradition. It was of little 
avail to see Miss Pinkerton, who had known Dr. Johnson. Things 
are better as they are. We cease to get the hasty word, the un- 
considered opinion ; the sage “ does but give us of his best,” the 
thoughts of his ealmer moments expressed in his best manner. 
When writers of importance allow themselves to publish extreme 
and crotchety views with tic solemnity, they are generally 
men who have been spoiled by a court of disciples. Thus there 
are many consolations in the decline of discipleship. We are safe 
from snubs and rudeness ; our teachers are remote voices, not living 
people who could “ hit us on the shank with a staff,” like Con- 
fucius. We can resign the everyday talk of great men to persons 
who are lion-hunters rather than disciples, and our contemporaries, 
when they are worthy, may almost become our classics. 


HANGING. 

BENEVOLENT peer has just been calling attention to 

a grievance which affects a small and not very select part 

of the population.” He thinks that hanging is a less agreeable 
process than is necessary for securing the desired end; and pro- 
oses to substitute the more civilized method practised in Spain. 
he fact that very few people are exposed to the inconveniences 
which formed a subject of one of Lamb’s essays is certainly not a 
sufficient reason for objecting to their removal. We have no love 
for brutal murderers, who form the only class directly interested 
in the proposed reform ; but we admit that there is suffering enough 
in the world to make us willing to diminish it wherever we can. 
We would put the greatest ruffan out of his misery as rapidly and 
easily as ible. We camot affect to say that our nights are 
rendered sleepless by our indignation at the hardship to which 
our criminals are exposed; but, given two modes of putting 
them out of the world, we should prefer that which in- 
flicted least pain. The question, therefore, is a legitimate 
one, though not calculated to absorb a large amount of 
publie attention. Moreover it has recently been a good deal 
simplified. Under the old system we had to consider not merely 
the personal interests of the criminal, but the general effect of the 
performance considered as a dramatic spectacle. From that point 
of view there was perhaps more to be said for hanging than is 
generally recognized. e do not mean to say that on the whole 
the exhibition was not of a brutalizing tendency, and fully deserv- 
ing to be abolished. But, given the publicity, it was perhaps 
better than the nrore: digni Be of beheading. Charles 
Lamb, in the essay to which we have referred, complains of the 
ludicrous view which the o Englishman always took of 
i Swift and Gay,and even Shakspeare, he says, invariably 
regard hanging as more or less of a joke. Why this should be it 
is as’ hard to say as it is to say why other sufferings 
of the acutest kicd, such as sea-sickness and the toothache, 
are always consi as ludicrous by the non-sufferers. Lamb 
certainly does not succeed in esangge much light upon the 
problem. But, whatever its solution, the fact was not without 
its advantages. It is difficult to rezard a man who has 


| ballad may toueh upon searcel'y 
imagine a poetical treatment of the subject in any loftier style. 
Tf, therefore, one objeet of punishment be to prevent the sufferer 


form of death. 


‘been hanged as an interesting martyr, even though we are con- 
‘vineed of his innocence. Poor Major André is perhaps an excep- 


tion; and yet we cannot but feel that Washington showed a 
eertain amount of worldly wisdom, if not of good feeling, in re~ 
fusing to change the mode of his execution. Somehow or other 


our associations with the gallows are of an essentially unromantic 


kind. There is no ehanee for dipping handkerchiefsin the sutferer’s 


blood ; no painter could possibly make an interesting study of the 


and, though here and there a simple-minded 


closing scene; 
it sueeessfully, we can 


from becoming a romantic hero, we have a decided impression 
that hanging is better caleulated to pvomote it than any other 
It is so unpleasant to think of an mnocent man 
being strunz up ignominiously by the neck that the fivst im- 


pulse is to believe all persons who have suffered that fate to be 


guilty. The conditions, however, are considerably changed by the 
present system of privacy. As we have not to take into account 
the effect produced upon the multitude of speetators, we may pay 
more attention to the feelings of the criminal. A good many 
people, indeed, still assist in imagination by the help of reporters. 
erhaps in an ideal state of civilization this viearious mode of 
servation would also be abolished. It would be exceedingly im- 
pressive if the criminal’s disappearanee from eourt were also his 


- final disappearance from the world. Matters might be so arranged 


that as the judge pronounced the last words of the sentence the 
convict should Soak, through a trapdoor and nothing more be ever 
seen or heard of him. At present, for obvious reasans, this is 
not possible; the popular ntind must be satistied by some guarantee 
that justice has heen done; but we may, perhaps, give a little more 
play to our merciful instincts by allowing the execution to take 
place in the most painless way. 

Here, however, occwrs a considerable difficulty. What is really 
the most painless mode of death? That is a question for which 
it is impossible to find conclusive evidence. Tf, indeed, Spiritualism 
had anything to sxy for itself, it ought to be able to provide some 
kind of answer. The very material ghosts who revisit this world 
by the help of mediums are often drawn from that class which has 
a considerable experience of the subject. They are disreputable 
beings of criminal antecedents who frequently have made their exit 
to the spirit-world by the route of the gallows. A more tangible 
result would be obtained than has hitherto been communicated to 
the world if some of their familiars would call up, sey, the last 
murderers who have been hanged in England guillotined im’ 
France, and get them to compare impressions. Unfortunately, 
indeed, the ghosts in question are such confirmed liars that very 
little reliance could in any case be placed upon their testimony. 
There is, however, some evidence which is good as far as it goes. 
Various persons have at different times been recovered after reach- 
ing the stage of insensibility, and their accounts, if trustworthy, 
tend to show that hanging is so pleasant a process that, but for 
its final results, it would be worth while to indulge in it occasion- 
ally by way of amusement. The recovered persons, it is said, 
agree that the uneasiness is “quite momentary,” that they then 
have visions of beautiful colours, and speedily beeome unconscious. 
Similar accounts are generally given by people who have recovered 
from drowning ; and indeed physiologists tell us that, so far as can 
be discovered, death is generally a more painless process than we are 
apt to suppose. If this be the case, our sympathy with the hanged is 
so far thrown away, and we might relieve the anxiety of expecting 
sufferers by giving them the most authentic accounts of the opera- 
tion which they are about to undergo. 

It must be admitted, indeed, in any case that the worst part of 
hanging, or of any other form of execution, is probably that very 
unpleasant half-hour which must be passed previously to the per- 
formance. If our object be to diminish suffering, we must consider, 
not the actual pang inflicted at the instant, but the preliminary 
impression upon the imagination. For this purpose there is a 
considerable body of evidence which would demand attention. 
The popularity of different forms of suicide is not a proof that the 
form adopted is really the most painless, but it is a proof that it is 
the least terrifying to the imagination. The question as to the 
best mode of performing the operation is often discussed, but 
unluekily the results are rather ambiguous. Few persons who 
commit suicide, in fact, are eool enough to set about their 
end in a businesslike manner. A soldier naturally shoots himself 
because he has the materials always at hand. omen, it is said,., 
incline in a general way to hanging because they have contracted 
an aversion to firearms, which remains with them—though it must 
be admitted that the logical process is not very sound—even when 
the dangerous charaeter of an implement should be its chief 
recommendation. Drowning, preg, recommendations to many 
people, not on account of its intrinsic merits, but because rivers 
are always handy, and because, in many cases, a voluntary perform- 
ance may be easily mistaken for an accident. The choice would 
ap to depend generally upon the peculiarity of temperament 
which makes it pleasantest for one person to plunge at once into 
cold water and for another to slink in by degrees. A man with 
vigorous nerves likes to take the shock and have done with 
it. A more excitable person generally shrinks from the 
shock even more than from the change which it introduces, 
and dreads nothing which can be brought about by slow degrees. 
The French school of suicide has distinguished itself by its fond- 
ness for the charcoal process ; which to Buglihenen generally sug- 
gests associations, unpleasant even at the moment of death, of 
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stuffiness, headache, and discomfort. The most elaborate plan that 
we remember is described as having been adopted at Paris. 
According to some ingenious author of contemporary history, a 
professor of the art kept a hospitable table, which persons about 
to commit suicide were in the habit of visiting. They partook of 
a good dinner, with plenty of wine and excellent cookery, paying 
the bill, we presume, beforehand, with the understanding that a 
subtle poison would be mixed in one of the dishes not previously 
specified. We fear that the entertainer would be under a strong 
temptation to put it into the — by way of saving himself the 
rest of the performance. But if full reliance could be placed upon 
the host, we feel that such a mode of death, if not precisely in 
accordance with Christian morality, would have its recom- 
mendation for many temperaments. It is pleasanter to the 
imagination to allow the blow to strike you without being aware 
at the instant of its descent than to encounter it knowingly 
and visibly. And, indeed, if men of science should occupy them- 
selves with the problem, there cannot be much doubt that some 
kind of poisoning would be the plan adopted in the interests of 
the sufferer. There is something unpleasant about every mode of 
death which involves a suspicious-looking apparatus. A cold river 
in the winter is much more terrifying than a pleasant stream in the 
midst of summer. The end may be precisely the same, and the actual 
amount of suffering not less in one case than the other. But the 
instinct of self-preservation survives in a modified form even with 
people who have decided to put an end to themselves, and warns 
them against everything that is painful to the imagination. 
Ophelia would never have drowned herself if in her time streams 
had been applied to the purposes common in a civilized land. 
And on the same principle there can be little doubt that some 
poisons put an end to life in the quickest and least 
terrifying manner. An overdose of laudanum sends one out 
of the world with all possible respect for the decencies, 
and, if we consulted exclusively the tastes of our criminals, 
we should probably put an end to them by some composing 
draught, according to the great precedent of Socrates. We do not, 
however, pronounce any opinion as to the advisableness of any 
change in the operation. After all, the chief thing is to have some 
method which is, so to speak, sanctioned by long association, and 
which inflicts a definite stigma upon the memory of the sufferer. 
Death by law ought not to be superfluously painful, but it ought 
to be distinctly ignominious, and therefore there is a good deal to 
be said for adherence to the old-fashioned methods which have 
acquired a certain significance simply by the fact that they have 
been practised immemorially. 


DINNERS DOWN THE RIVER. 


i. the Continental cities in general are better provided than 
London with suburban dining places, it is very much owing 
to the way of living of their inhabitants. Business men on the 
Continent still stick for the most part by their business establish- 
ments; they take their business exceedingly my but they are 
always busied at it less or more; and when they do not actually 
reside over the shop or the counting-house, at least they have their 
abode somewhere in the quarter. A few wealthy bankers or 
merchants may betake themselves to mansions out of town, but 
their neighbours, for the most part, content themselves with a 
flying trip into the country at Whitsuntide, to be followed by an 
autumn holiday at the baths or by the sea. Yet perhaps they 
take all the more pleasure in the country that it is their habit to 
live in the town, and hence their fondness for getting into the open 
suburbs of a summer evening, when the air grows cooler, and the 
labours of the day are done. So round the enceinte of Paris you 
may see restaurants of one sort or another, wherever there is a bit 
of grass ora group of trees anywhere beyond the circle of the 
fortifications. If you go a little late to your favourite resort, when 
the weather is settled or sultry, there is no getting a table or a 
seat for money or favour. The proprietors of these places are 

ntly ing their fortunes, from the famous establish- 
ments at St. Germain or Versailles to the humbler eating- 
houses at the east or on the north, where rabbits are the staple of 
the modest menus. Out-of-door eating of this kind is even more the 
fashion in Germany, although in Germany, thanks to the primitive 
hours of all classes, suppers are served in place of dinners. Krolls’s 
in the Thiergarten at Berlin, Dommeyer’s famous casino at 
Imperial Schonbrunn, are sure to be found filled always to over- 
flowing, as are scores of places that seek to rival them in popularity. 
Near London, on the contrary, nothing of the sort is 4 seen, 
except, perhaps, under cover of the glass at the Norwood Palace. 
Our treacherous climate is enough to deter the most daring of 
speculators from enterprises the profits of which must depend on the 
weather. But even if the climate were more trustworthy, there 
are other reasons why dining places a little way out of town would 
scarcely pay with us. Few people who have anything like easy 
means care to live in the city. Withus, the first thought of a 
man who has made his start in the world is to live as far as possible 
from the place where he makes his money, and to throw all his 
business associations behind him when he returns to his family for 
his leisure hours. It would be wantonly inviting insinuations 
— t his credit were a gentleman to inhabit apartments over his 
office. Then there are fashions in all circles of society, and fashion 
is imperative in its orders. It insists that City men, clerks or 

table tradesmen, shall establish their families in villas. The 
vais ang be imposing piles in bastard Gothic like the crenelated 


edifices that crown the crests of the hills near Sydenham. They may 
stand in their own park-like grounds, with flower gardens, croquet 
lawns, pineries, vineries, piggeries, and all the rest of it. Or they may 
be semi-detached and screened from the road by soot-blackened trees 
that struggle for a precarious existence. But wherever they are, 
from ill to Watford, or Chislehurst to Richmond, their 
occupants have an ble sense of ownership, and even those 
who are actually inhabiting the town do their best to make believe 
they are living in the country. Hard-working men who have re- 
turned home by road or rail after a long day in the distant city 
have no idea of turning out again for holiday-making. It is the 
last thing they would dream of to slip out of easy shooting-coats 
and leave the shadow of their own trees and shrubs, to scramble 
for their food in public among a host of others all equally eager, or to 
sit through a tedious evening wedged up to a table in an uncomfort- 
able chair. They do not much care for music ; they have a decided 
distaste for promiscuous company, and establishments that offered 
them everyday fare at ordinary prices would have no chance of 
obtaining their patronage. 

The people who arrange for dinner parties in the neighbourhood 
of town belong to a different set altogether. They seldom decide 
to dine offhand, and the dinner they expect to have provided for 
them must be something in the nature of a banquet. On these 
occasions, whatever their means, they act as if money were no object, 
and the landlords or limited companies who cater for them 
fall easily enough into their ideas. They do not greatly long for 
the country as such. It may be refreshing to breathe a fresher 
atmosphere for the evening if they are up in town for the 
season, but those who come to town for the season have enough 
of the country in the course of the year. Rural scenes and 
tranquil seclusion scarcely fall into the programme of the 
season’s gaieties; to interrupt the whirl of dissipation for a 
day would be like falling back on soda-water from Veuve Cliquot. 
It is true that an exception is made in favour of Richmond. 
Richmond has been a fashionable resort of Londoners from 
time immemorial, and with much reason. It commands the 
most enchanting views of genuine English landscape, with the 
wood and water thereto belonging. It boasts one of the 
prettiest parks in England, to say nothing of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, and it is a pleasant drive to Rich- 
mond by road, past the shady trees in Kensington Gardens, and 
across furzy bits of common. And yet it is not surprising that 
dinners down the river should have charms superior to those of 
Richmond, even setting aside the specialities that make the attrac- 
tions of their cartes. ‘There is more freshness in the expedition, 
and to those who are sated with a round of monotonous pleasures 
the value of fresh sensations is inestimable. If you drive to 
Greenwich by the road, or rather by the streets, you see a good 
many sights that are anything but agreeable; the houses are dull 
or dirty, and often painfully dilapidated; around you everywhere 
are the signs of poverty or vice. The shops are mean, and 
suggest ideas of hard bargains driven for very inferior 
articles with customers who come to them straight from the 
pawnbrokers. There isan abundance of public-houses, and of those 
flaunting gin-palaces that swallow the earnings of the poor. You 
should feel twinges of melancholy, and it is to be hoped you may. 
Your interest must certainly have been awakened in any case, 
yet we fear that, however painful may have been some of the 
sources it originated in, it leaves no lasting depression behind, and 
sharpens the appetite rather than otherwise. It may be trusted 
that a virtuous resolution to give practical and pecuniary vent to 
your recently stirred sympathies may have much to do with it; but 
undoubtedly there is a marvellous rebound of spirits as you draw 
up on the esplanade before the “ Ship ” or the “ T: -” You have 
bright associations with the stucco of the facade that is 
age in any sunshine there may be; with the carriages of all 

inds drawn up before the doors and in the courtyard; with the 
cheery bustle of guests and waiters in the es, where, in the 
beautiful words of the American bard, you can “ ketch the smells 
of roast and biled a-comin’ up the entry.” Some people go down 
by road; most are whirled along the roofs in railway carriages, 
among the chimney-pots and drying poles and the cages of the 
pigeon-fanciers; but there can be no question that the river 
itself is the appropriate highway to a river dinner. Whether you 
should take ship must of course depend entirely on the weather. 
Nothing can be more depressing than the banks and the bosom of the 
Thames when there are raw fogs or driving rain, in spite of 
the gratifying panorama of our commercial prosperity that keeps 
unrolling itself on either hand to each revolution of the paddles. 
But if there be a gleam of sunshine here and there, and if the skies 
overhead be tolerably clear, there is no more enlivening spectacle 
in the world, and it is a spectacle that recommends itself delight- 
fully to an Englishman's patriotic vanity. You shoot London 
Bridge under circumstances more agreeable than in the days of the 
wherries and watermen to find yourself in the very thickest of the 
standing show of our mercantile marine. You slip past the tiers of 
shipping in the Pool, the forests of masts — yards in the docks ; 

t row upon row of sea-going steamers, carrying in its name 
ae the, eb and in the contents of the lighters pote or dis- 
charging at its sides its separate associations with foreign parts 
and peoples. The vast piles of the bonded warehouses, the 
smoking chimneys of the workshops on either shore, may be 
scarcely so romantic in their architecture or their effect as those 
palaces in Genoa and the Queen of the Adriatic whichstill perpetuate 
the memory of their magnificent merchant founders. But perhaps 
there is as much of the poetry of wealth about them, and cer- 
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tainly there is a great deal more of its reality. By the time you 
step ashore at Greenwich you have laid in abundant matter for 
meditation that you may set aside if you please for future use. If 
you have had time to learn little that is chachateby new, you have 
refreshed yourself as to a good deal that had been fast slipping 
from your memory. 

For the dinner itself, it is by no means like other dinners. Ten 
to one, to begin with, it is served up with pleasant memories more 
piquant even than sauce Tartare. No one dines at Greenwich very 
many times in a season, so that a Greenwich dinner must be more or 
less of an event, while the staple materials that form the pretext 
for it assign it a distinct place in the recollection. Of the white- 


bait we say little, except that partiality itself must confess that its 
merits are mainly negative. the butter in which it is encased 


confines the fugitive fragrances of the little fish, it smothers them 
as well. Ifthe whitebait had all the fancied delicacy to which it 
pee | be presumed to owe the exalted dignity of its position, what 
with a conscience would dream of bedevilling it with 
cayenne? But it has come to reign at Greenwich by a sort of 
divine right, and it is something very like constructive treason 
to question the legitimacy of its traditional claims. What concerns 
the diner more is the more imposing fishes that form its cortéye, and 
these include almost piieiites ae swims in our English waters 
and something more. For precedence at the feast is conceded to 
an illustrious s from the tropics; but after taking leave of 
the turtle, who may have basked in “ keys” or sandbanks in the 
Carribean seas, you find yourself floundering in the middle of a 
shoal of genuine English fishes. In the way of tampering with 
them promiscuously, it would appear that by a beneficent arrange- 
ment of nature an averagely sound constitution may permit itself 
any reasonable liberty so long as you are content to be guided by 
certain simple rules. Stick tothe most simple dressings and eschew 
thosepickles and powerfulsaucesthat dominate the essential flavours 
ofthe dish they should properly set off. Do not begin a second dinner 
when the first is done, Soadtiog out recklessly in entréesand entremets 
when the serious purpose of your expedition has been disposed of. 
So may you combine pleasure, se and comfort in your ichthy- 
ological researches, and avoid laying in remorse for the morrow 
with highly di ble remembrances for the future. For 
example, unless on is crimped fresh from the stream, and sent 
up =. fleet-footed messenger to be cast straight into the pot at 
the fishing lodge, he will be to the full in as fine condition on the 
second day after killing as on the first. So that, thanks to ice and 
swift conveyance, you mf eat him in as good condition on the 
Thames as on the tain of the Tweed or Tay. Butif youserve him 
up with capsicums that scorch the palate, and float him in some such 
heavy sauce as foes naturally with the rank wild boar of the 
Italian marshes, that sixteen-pounder clean run from the sea might 
just as well have made the Australian voyage, and been laid down 
in a tin coffer for a month previously. We are aware, however, that, 
in multiplying hints of this kind, we are merely wasting the words 
of experience. Prudence is cast to the winds when the guests are 
seated at the hospitable table, and, as far at least as solids are con- 
cerned, temperance is too apt to withdraw with prudence to the 
background. We may regret that it should be so on moral as on 
gastronomic grounds ; but, after all, we doubt whether we should 
care to dine with the Code of Health emblazoned on the wall 
before us, and Sancho Panza’s physician standing at our elbow. 


THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE BISHOPS. 


HERE does not seem much likelihood now that any Pastoral 
will issue from the recent Episcopal Conference at Fulda. 
Indeed, according to one report, there was to be no Pastoral 
unless the Bishops had come to some understanding with the 
Government, and we may pretty safely assume, on the strength 
both of official and Ultramontane organs, that no such result has 
been achieved. In the present temper of the high contending 
parties, there was not the slightest reason for expecting it. The 
telegrams announcing that the Bishops proposed to deliberate on 
a plan of compromise, and that the Government was ready to meet 
them half way, to say the least, required confirmation; and the 
visit paid to the Emperor three weeks before the Conference by 
Hahne, Vicar General and administrator of the diocese of Fulda, 
did not go far towards confirming them. We are now assured by 
the Germania, the episcopal ongan, that the two events had no 
connexion with each other, and that the selection by Hahne of the 
anniversary of the martyrdom of St. Boniface p, Ba 5) for his 
visit to his sovereign, was alone a sufficient proof of the resolve of 
the hierarchy and the faithful to remain faithful even to death in 
their struggle for the divine and inalienable rights of the Church, 
No doubt, it is added, all the Bishops would be most thankful to 
bring to a ful termination a contest which involves such 
severe trials and difficulties, and which has already led to the im- 
prisonment of three prelates and several of their clergy. But 
they were well aware that this could not be effected by any 
personal ene to the Emperor, who, as a constitutional monarch, 
is bound by the decision of his Parliament, and in fact there was 
not the remotest notion of discussing proposals of peace at Fulda. 
“The Bishops have not departed a hair’s-breadth from the Church 
— they have repeatedly proclaimed;” and they still 
cherish an unshaken confidence in the eventual triumph of their 
cause. The semi-official Provincial Correspondenz does not materi- 
ally differ from this estimate of the facts. It considers the rumour 
of an intended compromise “surprising,” when viewed in relation 


to the recent programme of the Catholic Union at Mayence and 
the latest utterances of the Pope and of the Ultramontane press, 
especially the Germania, which has declared all mutual under- 
standing to be impossible, until the new laws are superseded, and 
the bishops are thus enabled conscientiously to submit. The 
pales however, appeals to the consciences of the Bisho 
on the other side, and urges them to remember their duty to 
Government and to their flocks and to abandon this fatal resistance 
to lawful authority. Every true patriot and intelligent friend of 
the Church would rejoice to witness a reconciliation, but this can 
only be seriously thought of on one condition. ‘ The laws 
passed with the consent of the Imperial Reichsrath and 
the Prussian Landtag form the basis on which alone 
the relations of Church and State can be further developed 
and the renewal of a friendly understanding effected. All 
overtures of peace which do not take this fact unconditionally as 
their point of departure are condemned beforehand as idle and 


fruitless.” The Bishops can easily reduce the new penal code to a 
dead letter by obeying the laws it is intended to and the 
Government would rejoice at such a result. “It in and 


again insisted throughout the controversy that, in defining the 
boundaries of the civil and purely ecclesiastical domain, it desires 
above all to secure for the future the friendly neighbourhood and 
salutary action of the two societies instituted by God.” It is so 
clear, however, that the Fulda Conference did not accept this 
standpoint, that the Correspondenz considers it matter of purely 
psychological or historical interest what particular form its con- 
ciliatory proposals may have taken, and the more so, inasmuch as 
they were not simultaneously addressed to Rome and to the Em- 
peror, but were simply submitted to the Pope for his previous 
approval. That there may have been some such proposals is 
possible—for there are two parties among the Bishops—but the 
official and Ultramontane organs agree in aflirming that no more 
will now be heard about them, and that no Pastoral will appear, at 
all events before the next Fulda Conference, which may be looked 
for in the autumn. 

This amounts, so far, to little beyond a repetition of the old 
Non possumus on both sides, and cannot be said to advance the con- 
troversy a single stage. On the general merits of the question we 
have already more than once expressed our opinion, which—not- 
withstanding the Protestant demonstration at St. James’s Hall last 
winter—is probably shared bythe great body of impartial and think- 
ing Englishmen of all parties. It may be for that very reason that 
the latest apology for the ecclesiastical policy of Prince Bismarck: is 
published by its author, M. Baumgarten, in the Allgemeine Zeitung 
under the title of a lecture on “ The English State and the Roman 
Papacy.” It is always of course an advantage to be able “to see 
ourselves as others see us,” and in this case we certainly have no 
reason to quarrel with our critic, or rather our panegyrist, who 
holds up the traditional policy of England to the admiring imita- 
tion of his countrymen. But we may be permitted to doubt 
whether he has not somewhat misapprehended the lesson it serves 
to teach. We need not follow him into the depths of medieval 
history, the origin of Magna Charta, and the preaching of Wiclifie, 
further than to observe in passing that there are two sides to the 
question even there, and that the ambition of medizval Popes—as 
some of the greatest writers of his own country might have taught 
him—was neither wholly selfish nor exclusively inimical to the 
advance of European civilization. Neither will we enter here on 
the tangled history of the Stuart Civil War and the Common- 
wealth, or discuss how far Cromwell, “under whom religious 
liberty notoriously attained a completeness never equalled before 
or since in England or anywhere else,” was consistent in excepting 
“ Popery ” from the benetit of his otherwise boundless toleration. 
It is chietiy from the history of Catholic Emancipation that 
M. Baumgarten illustrates “the elasticity of the English 
Constitution,” and its capacity for the task of practically dis- 
connecting Ultramontanism from absolutism, which has to this day, 
he tells us, batiied the wisdom of German statesmen. We are then 
presented with the various forms of oath imposed from 1773 down- 
wards on Irish Bishops disclaiming all civil and secular authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, and with the answers of Dr. Doyle and other Irish 
prelates when examined by Parliamentary Committees, repudiating 
the civil jurisdiction and the infallibility of the Pope. And the 
writer reminds us that those answers were quoted by Archbishop 
Kenrick, Bishop Clifford, and other Opposition speakers at the Vati- 
can Council. He considers it the peculiar merit of the sound and 
powerful political sense of England that the disclaimer of this 
mediseval abuse has been erected into an official tee against 
the possible dangers of Catholicism to the State. A difficult con- 
troversy of the schools has thus been made into a serviceable 
weapon for statesmen, of which, however, he regrets to observe that 
German Governments have not availed themselves. We must con- 
fess that this sketch of English policy towards the Church of Rome, 
whatever may be thought of its merits, does not appear to us to 
have any very obvious bearing on the present conflict in Germany. 
In the first place, no oath against Papal Infallibility was ever 
imposed on Roman Catholic Bishops here, and no oath of 
any kind is imposed on them now. In the next place, 
no English statesman of our own day would attach much 
importance to the so-called guarantees about which there 
was so much fiery debate half a century ago in connexion 


with Catholic Emancipation. It is not really to this, but 
to a wide system of religious toleration—from which “ Popery” 
is no longer excluded—coupled with a vigorous and even- 
handed administration of 


laws to which all alike are 
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subject, that we owe our immunity from what to some Continental 
iticians appear such formidable dangers. If we give no privi- 
to Catholics, neither do we enforce any privilegia against 
them. When Mr. Arnold complains that we have not provided a 
Roman Catholic University for Ireland, his indictment may or may 
not be a fair one, but it is at least quite untrue to say that Prince 
Bismarck has made any such provision for Prussian Catholics ; 
on the other hand we do not attempt, as he does, to drive Catholic 
ae tee less candidates for priesthood—into mixed or 
testant Universities to which they profess @ conscientious 
aversion. There cannot, in fact, be two policies more radi- 
cally diverse than those pursued at present by England and 
Prussia respectively towards the Roman Catholie Church. A 
controversy about Ultramontanism which has been going on for 
some months past in the Contemporary Review may help to illus- 
trate this difference, and a brief reference to it will not be out of 
place here. 


Dr. Manning, in an essay on “Czesarism and Ultramontanism,” 
which he has since been engaged in defending at length against 
the strictures of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, had maintained the inde- 

dence and supremacy of the Church within its own sphere and 

its inherent right to fix the limits of its own jurisdiction in dealing 
with the civil power. And he added that this claim was in fact 
made by all Christian communions, instancing especially the 
Established Churches of England and Scotland and the Free Kirk. 
To this latter statement Mr. Taylor Innes takes exception in the 
current number of the Contemporary, in an article written through- 
out with express reference to the pending contest in Germany. Itis 
true no doubt that the Ultramontane and Puritan conceptions of the 
nature and office of the Church differ very widely, but as regards the 
relations of Church and State, with which alone we are concerned 
here, the Free Kirk view, as interpreted by Mr. Innes, seems prac- 
tically to coincide with the Archbishop’s. The one indeed talks of 
the supremacy, the other is content to assert the freedom and in- 
dependence of the Church, but to all intents and purposes, as will 
appear directly, the difference is a verbal one. If Archbishop 
anning insists that the Church, as @ supreme power, “can alone 
fix the limits of its own jurisdiction and thereby fix the limits 


of all other jurisdictions in contract with it,” the theory of the! 


Scottish Kirk, as here expounded, is “ that each has its own 
separate sphere ; that within that sphere each is independent and 
supreme ; and that each has thus its own jurisdiction not derived 
from the other, or held of the other, but a co-ordinate 
jurisdiction.” The Kirk however, we are assured, fully acknow- 
edges the right of the State to decide for itself in those “ mixed 

uestions ” which constantly do and inevitably must arise, only 
the Church claims full liberty to decide for herself how far to 
accept these civil judgments. Accordingly, in a famous case of 
disputed patronage, where the civil courts had decided against the 
Church, the General Assembly resolved to offer no further resist- 
ance to the claims of the patron and incumbent to the emoluments, 
“ while at the same time ¢¢ formally declined to take any ecclestastecal 
steps in their favour.” In other words it surrendered—as it could 


- not help surrendering—the emoluments, over which the State had 


absolute control; but whereas the Courts decided the admission 
of pastors to be a civil matter, and “ demanded that the Church 
should on this question yield to the ruling of civil authority as 
supreme,” the Church decided that it was an ecclesiastical matter, 
and refused to yield. Dr. Manning or the Prussian Bishops would 
under similar circumstances have acted in precisely the same way ; 
they could have done no more and would have done no less. 
What abstract view the rival Churches may respectively tale as 
to the duty of the civil power to submit to the ruling of the 
Church—and Mr. Innes dwells much on an elleged contrast here — 
may be an interesting topic of theological speculation, but can be 
of little concern to the statesman. And this comes out very clearly 
when the writer proceeds to apply his own principles to the existing 
conflict in Germany, in the words of an address delivered last 
month by the Moderator to the General Assembly of the Free 
Kirk at Edinburgh. We are told that in this address Dr. Stewart 
“fearlessly applied the principles of the Kirk to the present 
problems of every country in Europe, and in Germany in particular 
cuts sheer through the recent legislation for the Churches with a 
sakre-like simplicity and directness.” And this he does on the prin- 
ciple that the Roman Catholic Church as such is entitled to the same 
freedom and independence as any other, “while, in so far as it is 
not ‘a religious system’ but ‘a hostile secular poliey,’ a civil 
government may meet it with exceptional defensive legislation, 
provided that legislation does not trench—as the Falk laws cer- 
tainly do—on the internal working of the ecclesiastical body.” In 
that distinction lies the whole gist of the controversy. The State 
has en obvious right to vindicate its own security and integrity 
against all machinations whether of religious or secular opponents. 
But that is no justification for the Falk laws. If it be true, as 
Prince Bismarck has repeatedly asserted, but never attempted to 
rove, that the German Catholics are disloyal citizens, their dis- 
oyalty cither is or is not part and el of their religious creed. 
On the former hypothesis, which however is not alleged, there 
might be some ground for refusing to tolerate Catholicism at all, 
just es the Roman Empire refused to include Christianity among 
the licite religiones, hecause it was held to be dangerous to 
the State. On the latter hypothesis the delinquents should 
be dealt with by the ordinary processes of law, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by fresh penal legislation. But in 
neither case could the evil be legitimately or effectively dealt with 
by turning the constitution of the Church inside out, and meta- 


morphosing’ the Imperial Chancellor, as it has been happily ex- 
pressed, into “a Pope in jackboots.” Meanwhile the infliction of 

ains and penalties under the new laws goes on merrily, and is no 
mon confined to ecclesiastics. Not to speak of fines, two Roman 
Catholic laymen were sentenced the other day, one to nineteen 
months the other to twelve months imprisonment, for lan- 
guage held to be disrespectful to the Government. The prelates 
now in confinement are, it is said, to be at once banished from the 
country when the term of their present sentences has expired, and 
there will soon be a fresh batch to take their place in prison; nor 
can any successors or substitutes be pre to their sees whom 
the clergy could in conscience accept. The next episcopal meet- 
ing at Fulda will almost certainly be reduced in numbers; 
whether it will be more disposed to submit to civil dictation time 
alone can show. 


LORD CHELMSFORD ON NAVAL EXAMINATIONS. 


THE House of Lords does not seem to be any more free than 
meaner assemblies from the well-known temptation of human 
nature to laugh, not because there is really anything funny, but 
because other people laugh, and beeause it seems to be the right 
thing to laugh. Some part of the amusement to which the House 
seems to have been stirred up by Lord Chelmsford’s late speech on 
the examinations for naval cadets would seem to be due to this. 
eause rather than to anything really funny in the matter itself 
which was before the House. Now we can well believe, as other 
noble lords besides Lord Chelmsford maintained, and as the details. 
of the examination themselves seem to show, that the lads 
really are over-examined, and therefore we may be sure, as a 
natural consequence, over-crammed. We do not care to 
defend a system which it seems to be admitted on all hands 
is carried too far. What we do wish to comment on is the 
singular spectacle of a House of Parliament laughing as if 
there was something in them exceedingly ridiculous, at some 
of the points of detail which Lord Chelmsford picked out 
as special subjects of merriment. The fact that some of them 
should have been thus picked out really throws a good deal of 
light on the advances which some branches of knowledge have 
made since the noble lords who laughed were themselves examined 
for anything. They illustrate the way in which some things are 
vulgarly thought to be very hard which in truth are extremely 
easy, and which, if they are found to be so by teachers who have 
been brought up on a vicious system, and have therefore much to 
unlearn, are certainly found to be so by learners who come fresh 
to the subject and have simply to learn. What we have chiefly 
in view is the questions in English history, though we really 
cannot see why Lord Chelmsford should think it necessary to go 
out of his way to sneer at subjects like physics and geology. In 
Lord Chelmsford’s day it was probably thought that a naval 
officer could do his duty the better if he were ignorant of every- 
thing except his immediate calling. Public opimion has reversed 
such a doctrine as that, and though no doubt the tendency just 
now has been to go too far the other way, yet it is hardly 
becoming to talk contemptuously of “ useless questions in geology.” 
Surely a naval officer, or any one else who has a turn for 
geology or any other science, must be the better for cultivating it. 
What strikes us is rather that the subjects are too many, and that 
it would be better, while requiring real knowledge of some kind 
from each candidate, to allow somewhat more of choice between 
alternative subjects. And certainly the historical questions which 
seem to have excited so much merriment appear to us to have been 
tor the most part very well chosen. Lord Chelmsford asks patheti- 
cally whether a young cadet should “ find his hopes blighted and 
the future of his life overclouded because he cannot give a satisfac- 
tory account of the Septennial Act, the Corn Laws, and the Reform 
Bill.” “ What possible use,” adds Lord Chelmsford, “was such 
knowledge to a naval cadet?” We answer that a naval cadet is 
an Englishman, and that, like every other Englishman, he should 
know something of the history and constitution of his country. 
All turns upon what is meant by a “ satisfaetory account.” It 
would be indeed ridiculous if the examiners were to require from 
a naval cadet the kind of knowledge of these matters which would 
be necessary either for a Cabinet Minister or for a Professor of 
History. But the days are past when it would do for a naval officer 
or any one else to answer, as Lord Chelmsford would seem 
to wish him to answer, that the Septennial Act, the Corn 
Laws, and the Reform Bill are names which to him con- 
vey no meaning at all. The questions in English history 
are set at four ditierent stages of the candidate’s studies, and the 
four examinations cover as many periods, which we may call Early, 
Medieval, Tudor and Stuart, and Modern. The first examination 
is for boys between twelve and a half and fourteen years of age; 
the questions as quoted by Lord Chelmsford are as follows :— 

1. What nations have successively gained a footing im this country ? 
State how long the rule of each continued. 2. Explain fully the relations 
in which Edmund Ironside and Canute stood to each other and to the coun- 
try. 3- What claim had Edward the Confessor to the throne? Describe 
his character and the principal events of his reign. 4. Show by a descrip- 
tion of events which occurred during the reign of William I. that the Eng- 
lish people did not receive him submissively. 5. What were the leading 
features in the characters of Harold, William I., William Henry and 
Stephen ? Substantiate what you say byexamples. 6. Describe—(q) trial 
by ordeal, (6) Danegeld, (c) curfew bell, (d) tournaments. 

‘The announcement is greeted by the House with laughter, and 
Lord Chelmstord asks pathetically ‘ Could their lordships imagine 
the state of mind a poor boy of such tender years would be in who 
had to prepare for such an ordeal?” It is very likely that their 
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ips would not be able to imagine it. It is very likely that, 
otal Ohelatord and many other peers, the questions may seem 
exceedingly hard. We can only say that they would not seem 
exceedingly hard to any boy of those years who has been taught 
as boys of those years now may be taught. The first question, we 
have no doubt, seems specially frightful, and frightful it would be 
to a very proportion of teachers. But any lad who has been 
taught in a and scientific, that is, in an easy, fashion, would 
be able to give, im four or five lines, such an account as would 
show that he really understood the matter. The only question 
which we do not hike is that about the curfew, which might in 
some cases lead to the famous answer, that “the feudal system 
‘was the ringing of a bell.” The only proper answer would be 
that the common aceounts of the curfew are all nonsense. This is 
not the kind of question which should be set. A negative question 
is always likely to act as a trap, and is therefore unfair. The 
examination for the second term runs lightly through the time of 
the Plan Kings, as they are commonly called. One question 
is, “ Describe as fully as you can the relations of England with 
France in the reign of Henry the Fif ” To anybody who has 
been taught well and clearly, the answer to this question might be 
very full and yet very short. A very few words might set forth 
what is really all that is wanted, but what we suspect that many 
of the peers might not take in. What is wanted, would be first, to 
explain that and France were never strictly at peace 
between the breach of the Treaty of Bretigny and the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Troyes, and to state the chief terms of this last 
treaty. Things like these, whichare the essence of the matter, are 
perfectly simple, perfectly elear, perfectly easy to remember, if 
only they are once rightly taught. Why, to look to later times, 
the House should have laughed at the question about the reign of 
Charles the Second it is indeed hard to guess. It runs thus:— 
“Give an account of the principal events of the reign of Charles 
the Second, and state for what reign was particularly noted.” 
Lord Chelmsford has been both sailor and lawyer, and he at least 
ought not to despise the knowledge of a reign so important both in 
our naval and legal history. But when the example of laughing 
shas once been set, it would seem that peers as well as other people 
are ready to at anything, whether funny or not. We have 
no doubt that, as the House in general seemed to think, the 
system of examination is nowadays carried a great deal too far 
both in the navy and in other But most certainly many 
of the particular things which were picked out for special contempt 
only show that the langhers have no notion of the progress which 
has been made of late years, and how easy many things seem to 
their grandchildren which seem hard to them. 


THE LICENSING BILL IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Se House of Lords is oceasionally useful for the application 
of common sense to public questions. Lord Salisbury has 
made the best, because the simplest, speech on the Licensing Bill. 
If, he says, people do not wish to go into public-houses before 7 
o'clock in the morning they can abstain trom doing so. This 
obvious remark would seem never to have occurred to many 
speakers on the subject. If, says Lord Salisbury again, it is not 
rood to begin work with a dram of whisky in the stomach, that 
is for the workman to consider, and not for Parliament. We 
would say, let the physician and the clergyman urge the duty of 
abstinence as mueh as they please, but let them not ask assistance 
of the lawgiver. We become weary and disgusted with these 
attempts to keep the working classin leading-strings. Suchattempte 
are certain to fail, and no good could come of them if they succeeded. 
A country, in order to of any weight in the world, must be 

opled by men and not by grown-up babies. Whatever else may 
comprised in education, it will be worthless unless it teaches 
man to be a law unto himself. Where, we may ask, as we listen 
to these tedious debates, is wisdom, and where is the place of un- 
derstanding? It certainly is not on the bench of Bishops, nor does 
it sit beside Lord Aberdare. The true wisdom which can 
alone give real power to any class or individual is that which 
teaches self-control. This was the wisdom Pallas offered to him 
who should become her worshipper. This would support him in 
life’s contest until 

full-grown 
ircled hrough e rience, ure law 
Commeasure perfect 

These lines are both poetry and philosophy, and they would do 
the working-man more good, if he could heed them, than any 
Licensing Aet that could be passed. 

Lord Aberdare brought forward facts which deserve attention, 
although he ied them to support an unsound argument. “ It 
was stated,” said he, “that a — number of persons engaged in 
night occupations were in the habit of breakiasting at public- 
houses before they went home, and that others who came from 
their homes at a very early hour used publie-houses in order to 
obtain refreshment before going to their work.” This statement 
rests upon ample evidence. The case of fishermen at Brighton was 
brought before magistrates in support of an application for leave to 
open at five o'clock, which was refused. We should think there could 
hardly be a case more deserving of fair or even indulgent considera- 
tion than that of the fishermen who come ashore after a night's toil 
and danger, nor could there be a more harmless business than that 
of supplying them with food and drink. We deprive the publican 
of opportunities for selling victuals, and then reproach him with 


graduate said of m pe 
o'clock, would be too late for the man of 
dissipation. Such an establishment as the “ Finish,” in Covent 
Garden, would be hardly likely to be revived, because the sort 
of men who frequented it would now find accommodation 
at their clubs. It may be observed that even clubs, which are 
subject to no law except that of nature, do not remain perpetually 
open. The original character of the “ Finish ” was that of a house 
where the gardeners and early frequenters of Covent Garden Market 
might obtain necessary refreshment; but what is early to one man 
is late to another. “The child of laborious industry prepares to 
begin his day’s work at the very time when the frolicsome son of 
dissipation thinks of retiring to his night’s rest. To both these 
parties ‘Carpenter's Coffee-house’ or the ‘Finish’ afforded an 
agreeable recess. While the market people were regaling on tea, 
coffee, purl, or such other refreshments as their necessities or 
habits demanded, another set of persons enjoyed in a separate 
coffee-room such regales as suited their fancy. This party was 
made up of everything strange and eccentric that the town could 
afford.” The “humours” of this house are depicted in Hogarth’s 
print called “‘ Morning,” and the description which has been quoted 
occurs in the Recollections of John Adolphus, who himself 
witnessed the entrance into the coffee-room of John Philip Kemble, 
“dressed with his usual gentlemanly propriety, very much the 
worse for a late dinner- -” Such a scene would be impossible 
now, partly because there is no John Philip Kemble and partly 
because there is no “ Finish.” It would be difficult to conceive 
anything more ludicrous than the -discussion as to the proper pro- 
nunciation of Coriolanus to which Kemble was gravely invited by a 
frequenter of the house “ who wished to be particular himself, and 
had some daughters that he wished to grow up —— as women 
could be.” No such fun goes on now, nor we desire the 
revival of a liberty liable to serious abuse. Yet it does 
seem rather hard that Bishops should exert themselves to 
cut off the single hour of comfort and enjoyment which 
still remains available after a visit to the theatre. A 
lay that addresses itself to a tirst-class audience cannot get started 
fore 8 o’clock, and if it is, as many imported plays are, a five-act 
piece, it does not finish until past 11. There isa saying about 
taking one’s ease in one’s inn, which is doubtless unworthy of 
ye consideration, although laymen are capable of regarding 
chops and stout as an appropriate end to an evening at the theatre. 
The Bishop of London says that it is clear from the evidence (we 
do not know what evidence) that it is bad characters and not 
respectable people who frequent the public-houses late at night. 
If pment that the extension from 12 to half-past 12 o'clock has 
been granted for the accommodation of “ bad characters,” he applies 
that term rather largely. Soon after the Act of 1872 was passed, 
a meeting was held to protest against its operation in London, at 
which Mr. Buckstone, the lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, 
made a forcible speech. Is he and is the profession which 
on that occasion he represented among the “ bad characters ” men- 
tioned by the Bishop? Here again the rational view of the ques- 
tion was that propounded by Lord Salisbury. Sobriety, he says, 
is a good thing, but it ought to be enforced not by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but by preaching and admonition. The Lishop says that 
keeping the public-houses open to a late hour throws great temp- 
tation in the way of livery servants who are out at night with 
their masters’ carriages. We should have thought that half-past 
12, or even 1 o'clock, could hardly be called late by compari- 
son with the hours at which carriages are out, and we should have 
thought, further, that the opportunity of getting refreshment 
during protracted waiting in the hours of night could hardly be 
considered mischievous. However, we should suppose that a coach- 
box affords stowage for a private bottle, and we do not see why 
coachmen should not be as capable as their masters of remain- 
ing sober during the hours when business or pleasure keeps 
them abroad. This talk about “throwing temptation in the way ” 
is the most disagreeable feature of these debates. It deserves to 
be called by the plain word “ cant.” 

Lord Aberdare brought forward cases of necessity for early 
opening in order to support the “elasticity” clause of his own 
Act. Theoretically we might approve that clause ; but experience 
shows that it is not desirable to devolve on magistrates the duty 
of fixing the hours of opening and closing. This, at any rate, was 
declared by Ministers to be the principle of their Bill, etid now it 
is said that they have abandoned that principle by referring it to 
magistrates to decide what is a populous place. But we do not 
think that fanaticism is equally applicable to both questions, or 
that it will be quite so largely prevalent in a County Licensing 
Commiitee as in an ordinary bench of magistrates. We hold 
that the hours named in the Act ought to be large enough to 
suit the wants both of town and country; but as Lord Salisbury 
is almost the only statesman bold enough to oppose the prevailing 
tendency towards restriction, we accept the proposal of Ministers 
as the best that circumstances allow. The question whether a 
particular place is “ populous” will not be often doubtful, and 
when it is, the Licensing Committee will decide itas they best may. 
The most influential members of the Committee will be likely to 


be those who look at such questions in a legal way, and that wa 
of looking at them excludes the views of bishops and clergy ont 


keeping a mere liquor-shop. There could be no harm in allowing 
him to open at 5 A.M. both in town and country, but it might be 
understood that, exeept in places having special wants, he need 
not open before 7 A.M. unless he chose to do so. There is little 
danger of drunkenness from early opening. As the “ fast” under- 
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other elements of confusion. Several reported cases would assist 
the legal consideration of the question. ‘ Where,” said Lord 
Ghasdier Hatherley, in one of these cases, “ there is such an 
amount of continuous occu of the ground by houses 
that persons may be said to be living, as it were, in the same 
town or place continuously, then, for the purposes of the 
Railway Acts, and, according to the popular and not the 
legal sense of the word, the place may be said to be a 
town.” The same idea was more neatly expressed by 
Mr. Russell Gurney, sitting as a judge of Assize, when, 
having to try the question whether a turnpike-gate was “in 
a town,” he told the jury that they were to say “ whether the 

tt was surrounded by houses so reasonably near that the inhabi- 
tants might be fairly said to dwell together.” This is the sort of 
test by which the Licensing Committee are to decide the question 
whether a place is “ populous” within the Act. If there be one 
thousand persons who may fairly be said to dwell together, that is 
a “populous place,” and the hour of closing public-houses therein 
will be eleven o’clock. We think that it may be ible to work 
this clause, and that at least this plan is as feasible as any other 
that can be suggested. If no,plan for drawing distinctions can be 
invented, public-houses must remain open everywhere until eleven 
o'clock, and we are unable to convince ourselves that that would 
be a serious evil. 

The latest accession to the party of restriction is the t Mr. 
Thomas Cook, who writes to the Times to say that he likes iced 
tea, and finds it the “most slaking” of drinks; and that in 
Toronto the drink-shops are closed at 7 P.M. on Saturday, and the 
streets are not infested with “little smoking puppies,” as at home. 
Mr. Cook thinks that if the American people had not to contend 

inst the German and Irish elements, they would make short 
work with the drink traffic. This gentleman is a fair sample of 
the arrogant busybodies with whom, in an evil hour, Lord Aber- 
dare allied himself. Our poor German friend, with his washy 
beer, and the Irishman, with his fiery whisky, are alike pro- 
scribed. However, as America cannot do without Germans and 
Irishmen, she must take them as they are, and make the best of 
them. It is a pity that bishops should go in for a competition of 
intolerance with persons like Mr. Cook. As they are less ignorant 
than he is, they can never be so peer apy Aiea they will 
never reach the same sublime certainty of being right. 


THE UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS COMMISSION, 


T" is necessary to connect the final Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unseaworthy Ships, which has just been issued, with 
the preliminary Report which was published in October last. The 
Commissioners had then arrived at the conclusion that many unsea- 
worthy ships were sent to sea, and that there was consequentlya large 
annual loss of life, but they were unable “ to offer with confidence 
any recommendations on the subject.” being perplexed how to 
reconcile the precautions required for the safety of ships with “ the 
freedom of British commerce,’ and non-interference with “the 
inventive genius of the British shipbuilder,” and “ the property of 
British shipowners.” In other words, the Commissioners seemed to 
suggest that, if lives could be saved only by placing limitations 
on the right of shipbuilders to try how far they could go in the 
way of relieving vessels from all the conditions of stability and 
safety, and thus possibly restricting the profits of shipowners, 
the sacrifice of life must just go on as before. It is im- 
possible to read the Reports without seeing how much 
the tender consideration of the Commissioners for trading 
interests has overweighed their concern for the preservation of 
the crews. The opening paragraph of the final Report prepares 
us for what is to follow. It is explained with great solemnity 
that “the safety of a ship at sea cannot be secured by any one pre- 
caution or set of precautions; but requires the unceasing applica- 
tion of skill, care, and vigilance from the design to the unloading 
at the port of destination.” “She must be well designed, well 
constructed, well equipped, well stowed, or she is not seaworthy. 
She must also be well manned and well navigated, otherwise all 
precautions as to her construction and as to her stowage will be 
unavailing.” On the face of it this statement is obviously too 
sweeping. It is true, no doubt, that a perfectly constructed and 
ary ped stowed vessel may be thrown away by bad seamanship ; 

ut it does not follow that all the precautions which may have been 
taken are altogether unavailing. It is quite possible, for example, 
that a captain or crew who fail in a struggle with the difficulties of a 
deck-cargo might get on very well witha clear deck. The build of the 
ship, the state of the ropes, and the amount of labour which has to 
be done at the pumps must also enter into the question. More- 
over, a bad ship is very apt to be connected with bad seamanship. 
A seaman who has to take his life in his hands every voyage is 
scarcely likely to be of a very high stamp. It is clear, at least, 
that a y-constructed and overloaded ship, with an indifferent 
crew, is much more likely to go to the bottom than a well- 
constructed and well-stowed ship with an indifferent crew. It is 
just a question how far you can go in running risks; and the fewer 
the risks the greater are the chances of safety. Absolute safety 
is of course unattainable; and when everything has been done to 
give a ship a fair start, human mismanagement or a storm may 
cause its destruction; but it does not follow that therefore all 

recautions are unnecessary. The general statement of the 

ommissioners that a large part of the casualties at sea may be 


ascribed to preventable causes other than the faulty construction, 


insufficient repair, and overloading of ships, is possibly true, but 
does not affect the argument of ans wir that all preventable 
causes should, as far as possible, be put a stop to. The Com- 
missioners return to this point at the end of their Report, 
where they remark that, “as far as we have been able to 
ascertain, the losses of life and property at sea which may be 
directly ascribed to negligence of the shipowner, are few in 
comparison with those which are caused by re neglect, or 
by events over which the shipowner has no control.” All this may 
be true, and yet it is no reason why the negligence of a shipowner 
in regard to matters over which he has control should not be pre-~ 
vented or punished. The observation of the Commissionersisirrelevant 
and misleading, but it is important as a key to the spirit in which 
they have approached the subject. The President of the Board of 
Trade has stated that, under the recent Act, 294 ships were de- 
tained on account of defects in hull and equipments, of which only 
13 were fit to go to sea; 281 were repaired or broken 7. In the 
same period, 22 ships were detained for overloading, and lightened 
to the surveyor’s satisfaction. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the discretionary powers 
which have been lately bestowed on the Board of Trade render it 
unnecessary and inexpedient to subject all British shipowners to 
the delay and annoyance of official surveys and inspections; and 
they suggest that the Board should interfere only when there is 
ground for suspecting some gross mismanagement, and that, 
when the case for detention appears doubtful, they should 
be content with giving a hint to the shipowner or manager 
that the officials have an eye on the vessel. The fi 
given by Sir C. Adderley show that the officers of the 
of Trade have been lagers careful in detaining only vessels 
which deserved to detained; and the suggestion of the 
Commissioners that they should be more careful has an invidious 
appearance, which was perhaps not intended. We quite agree 
with the Commissioners that the line which they suggest is that 
which the Government ought to follow ; and itis of course desirable 
that the Marine Department of the Board of Trade should be re- 
vised and strengthened, with “additional nautical assistance,” 
and the help of a legal adviser exclusively attached to the 
Board. As far as the direct action of the Government is con- 
cerned this seems to be enough, at any rate in the meantime. It 
is undoubtedly very important that responsibility should not be 
transferred from the shipowner to the Government ; and it is only 
fair to the large body of honest and respectable shipowners that 
they should not be plagued and injured by measures which are 
required only for the black sheep of the flock. The great 
object should be to make the reckless shipowner feel that, 
if he is not more careful as to the state in which his 
ships are sent out, he will be likely to suffer for it. Ships are 
not sent out in an unsound condition in order to be lost, 
but merely to take their chance of being lost. To keep a ship in 
proper repair and equipment is necessarily expensive. It is cheaper 
to go on working with an old ship patched up just enough to keep 
out water, as long at least as she hasan easy time in quiet weather, 
than to have her thoroughly repaired or to buy a new vessel. 
Consequently the shipowner is disposed to take a rosy view of the 
condition and prospects of his ship. He persuades himself that 
very likely she will get on all right, and even hopes she will, but 
at the same time he cannot resist the consolation of the reflection 
that, if she does come to grief, he at least will be no loser. The 
Commissioners themselves point out that at present a shipowner 
can insure himself against every loss which can occur to his 
vessel, and thus becomes indifferent to its proper maintenance. 
Suppose the owner of the ship is also owner of the cargo; he can 
insure the ship for the full value, he can also insure the 
cargo, the freight, and ten per cent. profit on the cargo. Mr. 
Farrar gave another illustration of the tendency of the present 
system. A ship is bound from London to Calcutta and back. She 
is lost in the Bay of Biscay on her outward voyage. In this 
case the owner, if he has insured prudently, though not 
exorbitantly, may recover the value of the ship at the commence- 
ment of the voyage, and the freight on the outward and homeward 
voyages, while he would be exempted from paying seamen’s wages 
from the date of the disaster, the expenses at Calcutta, including 
purchase of provisions, and the expenses in London on the ship’s 
return. So that, to this extent, the owner would actually be a 
gainer by his loss. In certain cases an owner has been allowed to 
recover tifty, and even a hundred, per cent. more than the value of 
his vessel. Here we have the source of all the mischief—that the 
shipowner is himself protected against loss, whatever happens to 
his vessel, and may even turn the loss into profit. 

How is this tendency to negligence and parsimony in maintaining 
ships to be counteracted ? The Commissioners propose to enlist the 
underwriters in the cause of humanity. They suggest that a ship- 
owner should not be allowed to recover his insurance, whether under 
a time or voyage policy, when it can be shown that he or his 
agent has not done everything reasonably within their power 
to maintain the ship in a seaworthy condition, and that un- 
seaworthiness occasioned the loss. This would no doubt be a ve 
good provision, if there was any likelihood of its being enforced. 
An underwriter, however, naturally wants to do as much business 
as possible, and he would be in some danger of finding that he 
was not making way quite so fast as his neighbours if he spent 
much of his time in exposing the delinquencies of reckless or dis- 
honest shipowners. In the first instance, no doubt, it is the 
interest of every underwriter that the ships he insures should be 
sound, but it may be assumed that he conducts his business so as, 
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in the long run, to cover all risks. Even if a shipowner took the 
greatest pains to keep his vessels in excellent condition, they would 
still be liable to disaster from natural causes; he must insure in 
any case, and he thinks he may as well take the full advantage of 
the insurance by keeping down expenses on the ships, and loading 
them as heavily as possible. On the other hand, the underwriter 
naturally adjusts his own eharges accordingly. Then there is the 
captain, who has perhaps a small interest in the proceeds of the 
voyage, and whose life is also at stake. But captains of merchant 
vessels cannot afford to be very independent. If they make difficulties 
about the repairs of a ship or the amount of cargo, they get a bad name 
among owners ; and they are themselves rather disposed to eo 
ona mere chance of safety. They trust that the weather will be good, 
and everything will go well, or perhaps even if there is a wreck, that 
no lives may be lost. In the case of the crew, however, there is 
very little as a set-off against the chance of being drowned. They 
have no hope of any share of extra profits, and their chief inte- 
rest is to get their wages and be brought back alive. The 
best way, therefore, to counteract the tendency to reckless- 
ness on the part of shipowners is to strengthen the seamen in 
refusing to sail in a doubtful ship. There is a public opinion 
among the seamen which has its influence on the captain, and the 
captain is also enco d to assume a bolder attitude towards his 
employers when he knows that the men will stand by him. What 
then can be done to help the sailors in this respect ? 

The Commissioners propose that the present system of dis- 
cretionary survey by the Board of Trade should be continued, 
with an appeal to two or more competent shipmasters to be 
nominated by the Shipping Master or Collector of Customs. 
Thus the seamen will know that, if they have a good case, 
they have only to give notice to the Board of Trade, and 
it will be taken up. The Commissioners further recommend that 
“in analogy to the principle involved in the 11th Section of the 
Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1871, the shipowner’s 
liability for damage to property or person should be unlimited in 
cases where the death of the seaman or the danger to person and 
property has been occasioned by the ship having been sent to sea 
in an unseaworthy condition, unless he proves that he, or those to 
whom he commits the management of his business, used all 
reasonable means to make and keep the vessel seaworthy”; and 
that the shipowner “should also in these cases be made 
liable under Lord Campbell's Act to the family of the deceased 
seaman.” The meaning of this somewhat confused passage is, we 
suppose, that, when a wreck occurs, the onus of proving that 
reasonable care was taken to send out the vessel in a seaworthy 
condition is to be thrown on the owner. This would be a very 
good rule; but it would be desirable that it should be 
more distinctly expressed. As the paragraph stands, there 
is perhaps a suggestion that a ship might in pure per- 
versity send itself to sea in an unseaworthy condition 
without the owner or his managers knowing anything about 
it. Another recommendation is that every merchant-ship 
should have marked upon each of her sides, amidships, a vertical 
scale of feet downwards from the edge of her main deck; jthat 
a note of the reading of this scale should be entered in the log- 
book after the vessel has received her full load and is about to 
start on her voyage ; and that a record of it should also be kept by 
an officer of Customs or the British Consul. This rule ante also 
be useful as far as it goes, but it would require to be supplemented 
by other means for placing on record full and authentic informa- 
tion as to the condition of every ship at the time of departure, 
which may afterwards be used against the owner in case of an 
disaster. It is also suggested that when a deck-load is carried, 
the quantity and character of such cargo should be stated in the 
log, and a copy of such statement left at the Custom House; but 
the Commissioners cannot screw up their courage to the point of 
proposing the prohibition of deck-loads during dangerous months 
of the year, except indeed in the case of timber, though they 
almost admit the necessity of a general rule of this kind. “ Mer- 
chant read they say, “would undoubtedly be safer if they were 
lightly laden and carried no deck cargoes; but a merchant ship 
is a machine employed for earning freight.” This is the con- 
stantly recurring refrain of the Report. A ship is a machine for 
earning freight; the great thing is to earn freight; freight first, 
and the safety of crews afterwards, as quite e subordinate con- 
sideration, 


ENAMELS ON METAL AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


bgp art of enamelling on metal is not of English origin; the 
word “enamel” is foreign (Fr. en esmatl,and Ger.Schmelz), and 
the terms a the processes employed are foreign likewise. 
The remarkable collection now on view at South Kensington, 
chiefly brought together by means of loans, will no doubt render 
many persons familiar with the results of these processes, and 
may even induce a few to seek explanation of such mysterious 
words as clotsonné, champlevé, &c. tt may therefore be well, be- 
fore noticing the contents of the collection, to explain what enamel 
means. The word, no doubt, as at present used is more elastic 
than precise in its signification; enamel “on metal,” however, 
limits it in some degree, and excludes from consideration th 
material applied to coat or decorate earthenware, porcelain, 

defined as 


glass, &e. For our urpose enamel may be 
a glassy material ae ere by fusion to’ the surface of 
metal; and as there are many methods of applying this vitreous 


material, it is also necessary to explain the terms used in dis- 
tinguishing these methods. The surface of the metal to be 
enamelled may be scooped out into cavities, the enamel paste put 
into them, and then melted ; this is champlevé, also called a taille 
dépargne. Again, the surface may have slender partitions, 
cloisons, of metal soldered edgewise on it, and the intervals be- 
tween the partitions filled with enamel paste as before and melted ; 
this is cloisonné. Again, the metal surface may be engraved with 
a design and a transparent enamel melted over it so that the design 
shows through ; this is de basse taille. Or, lastly, the metal may be 
left smooth and the enamel applied with a brush or other tool, and 
then melted; this, the most frequent process, is the “ painted 
enamel.” As to the metal employed, pure gold or pure copper has 
been considered best among ty Sn artists; silver not quite so 
good mixed metals and iron have been for the most part shunned- 

namelling processes, however, applicable to iron have now been 
perfected, and, as regards mixed metals, the Orientals have con- 
stantly employed various alloys of copper for the base of enamels 
executed on a ape scale than any produced in Europe. 

So much for the material illustrated in the collection, and its 
methods of use. With respect to the exhibition itself, it aims at 
illustrating the art of enamelling on metal more completely than has 
hitherto been done. The result is, that objects have been brought 
together not merely of interest to the antiquary and collector, 
but often of high artistic excellence as examples of splendid deco- 
ration. Many of the specimens are vale with that intrinsic 
value which human genius alone can confer on things inanimate— 
a value not to be measured by market worth, though this lowest 
estimate is of such an order that more than a hundred times their 
weight in gold would not represent the saleable value of many 
of - admirable works of forgotten or doubtfully known artists. 
The range of periods embraced by the exhibition is wide, com- 
mencing with the Roman, including the Medieval and Renaissance, 
a coming down to the modern work of Europe as well as of 

apan. 

Little is really known of Roman enamel, and it has been 
questioned whether the Romans can be truly said to have 
employed the process. There is no doubt, however, that the 
Greeks used it to enrich their jewelry; neither is there any 
doubt that under the Roman dominion the Celtic races were in 
the habit of inserting enamel to give the effect of colour to their 
bronze personal ornaments, as well as to their horse-trappings. 
Among the specimens here exhibited, a few small objects lent 
Mr. Nesbitt are believed to be antique Roman; of these, two 
(Nos. 896 and 898) are very interesting, being delicate cloisonné 
enamel, with a rich lapis-lazuli coloured ground—a kind of work 
analogous to the Byzantine specimens presently to be noticed. The 
other Roman pieces—a rude representation of a boar, and a small 
fibula—have so close a resemblance to the work produced on the 
confines of Gaul during the Roman dominion by the “ barbarians 
dwelling in the ocean,” that one is disposed to consider them either 
as importations to the imperial ‘city, which had become a great art 
emporium, or as close imitations of the semi-barbarous provincial 
work, Of genuine Celtic work, at least contemporary with the 
last mentioned, if not earlier, is an interesting and rare specimen 
of cloisonné enamel, the decoration of a horse-trapping (No. 918), 
shown by Mr. Franks. Next in order may be mentioned the 
Romano-Celtic specimens found near Bristol, and lent by Mr. 
Edkins (No. 917). In some of them, notably in the fine circular 
disk, is seen the application of a process which allies these enamels 
to the inlay work of Merovingian and Saxon artists. Small sections 
of vitreous substance, composed of minute colo “canes” or 
threads, like the Venetian millefiort glass, are cut transversely, and, 
being laid in order on the metal, are fused sufficiently to cause 
adherence to the surface without obliterating their delicate 

tterns. Similar processes occur in ancient Irish work, and come 

wn to comparatively late dates. 

Some links of the chain that should lead the art of enamel down 
through the dark are wanting in the collection, otherwise so 
copious; the rare Byzantine work is, however, re mted, as it 
existed about the tenth century, by Mr. Beresford Hope's pectoral 
cross (No. 901), a well-known and important specimen of the 
cloisonné enamel of that school ; it came fon the Debruge-Dumes- 
nil collection, and has been more than once engraved. The cross 
of cedar wood overlaid with gold belonging to the Museum 
(No. 897) is another valuable illustration of similar art, having 
inserted in it portions of enamel of the same rare character. This 
the of Prince Soltikoff’s collection. 

objects are, however, comparatively small, and, interesting 
as they may be to the antiquary, might be overlooked by the 
ordinary visitor. The productions of the early German and of the 
Limoges workshops exhibited in cases near er are more 
striking, and among them appear very important and valuable 
examples of medieval art. Interesting above others is the 
covered cup, ciborium (No. 889), lent by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
not only for the elaboration of its details, but for the vicissitudes 
of its history. It was made in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, most likely at te perhaps in the workshops belong- 
ing to the monastery of St. Pantaleon, and must have passed oe 
into Scotland, for it has been traditionally regarded as having 


belon; to King Malcolm Canmore, 1056-1092; though this 
ged itted, is inaccurate, being probably — remote 
by Mary Queen of 
Burleigh, from whom it has 
possessor; not indeed uninjured, but 
state of preservation; and now it is placed 


it be 
y nearly a century. It was, however, given 
Scots to Sir James Balfour of Burielg 
descended to its 
nevertheless in a 
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side by side with its fellow-cup, produced doubtless in the same 
workshop and probably by the same hand (No. 888). This 
other, more completely preserved, is lent by the Rev. G. W. 
Braikenridge, and equally with its companion 1s most elaborate in 
workmanship and vivid and varied in colour. It is said to have 
pr ome belonged to Malmesbury Abbey, and it is interesting 
to see the two companion pieces brought together after perhaps 
seven hundred years’ tion. 

Near these is p) the remarkable shrine or reliquary (No. 
886), in form of a B ine church, with domed top, obtained for 
the Museum at the dispersion of the Soltikoff collection. It is also of 
Rhenish-German work of the twelfth century, and has had its 
share of vicissitude before finding its present secular, but, we may 
hope, secure, resting-place at South Kensington. Its first home 
when it came in its original splendour from the Cologne workshop 
was the monastery, ancient even then in the twelfth “agg of 
Hoch Elten, noun Seiidiehe, now Emmerich, on the Rhine. Here 
it remained, as far as is known, undisturbed for upwards of six 
hundred years, till at length the tide of the French Revolution 
swelled even to the height of the lonely Rhenish convent. Re- 
publican soldiers, reared in the religion of pure Reason, were apt 
to show a convenient di r old-Feshioned notions of 
morality, and a profitable sacrilege was especially pleasant in their 
eyes. They hoped to possess themselves, besides other rich plunder, 
of the sacramental vessels, but the then abbess of the convent, 
the Countess Salm-Reifferscheid, hid these last, at the risk of her 
life, in the chimney of her house at Nieder Elten. The reliquary, 
not being composed of silver or gold, but only precious to some for 
the sake of the relics it contained, to others for the sake of the 
art, more prized than gold or silver, of which it is a memprial, 
was disregarded by these practical-minded robbers. It came 
into the possession of an old priest named Poel, of a religious house 
at Emmerich. He ultimately parted with it to a certain Jew at 
Anhalt, who called it his “ Antique de cuivre,” but nevertljeless 
knew how to make profit thereby, and sold it accordingly to Prince 
Florentin Salm-Salm for “200 écus de France.” e Prince 
left it to his son, Prince Alfred, who sold it for about 15o0/.'to a 
dealer in antiquities of Cologne. The fame of the ancient treasure 
was now spread abroad, and Prince Soltikoff secured it at a great 
advance of price, and journeyed himself to Cologne to ensure its 
oe Other remarkable examples of German champlevé enamel 
are fine altar cross (No. 884), the triptych formerly belong- 
ing to the Earls of Shrewsbury (No. 891), and the casket (No. 
887) lent by Mr. Beresford a 

Contemporaneous with the Rhenish school of enamel the 
early Limoges work, also champlevé, and having many c 
istics in common with the German. Of this the collection 
contains good examples—caskets, crozier-heads, pyxes, book-covers, 
&e.—carrying the art on to the fourteenth century (Nos. 789, 796, 
792); also interesting specimens of the rich-coloured translucent 
enamel which was produced during the same period as well in 
Italy as in France Os. 815, 816, 793, 794, 826). This last pro- 
cess flourished as an art when the champlevé method, which 

ed it, had lost much of its early excellence. 

In England, and in Scotland also, the application of enamel was 
early practised with success; the well-known Lynn Cup, formerly 
shown at South Kensington, dating from the fourteenth century, is 
a fine example of the employment of translucent enamel to enrich 
the goldsmith’s work of that period; im this, as in most examples, 
the enamel is ope on silver, over which the rich purples, blues, 
and greens tell with brilliant effect. The “Bruce Horn” or 
tenure-horn of Savernake Forest has its silver-gilt mountings 
enriched with enamels, including the arms of the Earls of Moray ; 
it dates from the early part of the fourteenth century, and appears 
to be Scotch work ; it was exhibited at South Kensington in 1862. 
Another remarkable application of this translucent process is 
shown in the beautiful covered beaker (No. 795), one of the rarest 
specimens in the colleetion. In it the enamel is without back- 
ground, the various colours being separated from each other and 
supported by delicate cloisons or partitions of gold, so that when 
the cup is held up the light passes through the vere sone? = en 
of its sides, base, and cover. It is an elegant specimen of Gothic 
design, and must have been the work of a most accomplished 
artist. Cellini mentions having been shown by Francis I. a cup, 
ancient in his time, which appears by his description to have been 
enamelled in a like manner, the process being new to him and 
much exciting his interest. Another specimen of cloisonné enamel, 
not very distant in date from the last mentioned, is seen in Mr. 
eross, semi-translucent, and not 

cup, 


decay, and the method of painting, which ultimately attained ex- 
y and perfection, was brought into use. The 
are known, dating but little after the middle of 


fifteenth century, the influence of the translucent enamels 
which preceded them ; transparent colours were much employed, 
and “paillettes,” small raised disks of foil coated with colour, were 
added to give the effeet of jewels and heighten the intense colour 
and brilliancy at which the artist aimed. specimens 
well represent this school, though not in its earliest phase, 


may be noticed No. 552, lent by Mr. R. Fisher; it is a large 
plaque, the centre of a triptych representing the Crucifixion, and 
although it shows that too lilac tone in the flesh tints which is the 
defect of that period, it has nevertheless a good deal of that brilliant 
combination of colours which gives somewhat the effect of the 
illuminated page of a missal to much of the early Limoges work. 
In this specimen the paillettes of foil are freely used ; its date is 
about 1490. No. 592 is an early ~—— (the date on the label 
attached is not correct), and in it the disks of foil are effectively 
employed. No. 596, the Adoration of the Magi, formerly in the 
Bernal collection, and the small piece of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. John with the body of Christ (No. 599), are works of the earl 
school ; as are also No. 590, lent by Mr. Gambier Parry, a mene. | 
plaque enriched with intense colour, and two pieces (Nos. 666 and 
—— one subject, though here hung apart. 

e second and finest period of the Limoges school is splendidly 
represented in the present collection. The loans of the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Eari of Warwick, Mr. Magniac, Captain Leyland, 
Sir Richard Wallace, Mr. Napier, and others exhibit the works of 
the chief artists of the school. The series of portraits of very 
size and of great importance and interest formerly lent to the 
Museum by Mr. Danby Seymour are indeed absent, having been 
unfortunately sold out of England some time ago, and being now 
in the hands of a French collector; the splendid specimens also 
which once belonged to Sir Dudley Marjoribanks have disappeared, 
and in this case irretrievably, having been burnt after they had 
come into the ssion of Sir Richard Wallace, with others of his 
treasures in the late fire at the Pantechnicon. Nevertheless the 
collection is abundantly rich, some thirteen large cases being filled 
wholly with the painted enamels of Limoges. 

The works of the later enamellers of the Penicaud family are well 
represented, for in addition to the large picture belonging to the 
Museum (No. 629), composed of eighteen plaques, which is not 
surpassed by any productions of their period now in existence, 
other examples may be seen in No. 624, the large oval dish by 
another of the artist’s family, and in the fine plaque (No. 686) repre- 
senting the Ecce Homo, lent by Mr. Gambier Parry, besides various 
minor specimens. The work of Leonard Limousin, the greatest 
of the Line artists, is well illustrated by most important 
examples. The large portrait (No. 673), 18 in. by 12 in., of Louis 
de Lorraine, Cardinal de Guise, is among the most striking, with 
the companion picture of the same size, representing a lady, pro- 
bably a princess of the House of Guise. These are lent by Mr. 
Magniac; the enamels which decorate the carved-wood frames 
are not all ancient, duplicates of two of them being seen elsewhere in 
the collection. Earlier than these remarkable portraits, and of the 
highest interest for the elaboration of its artistic details, is the 
beautiful hunting-horn, also belonging to Mr. Magniac (No. 730). 
Rarity, that cardinal virtue in the collector’s eyes, lends additional 
value to this much-prized object; it is, moreover, signed in full 
and dated 1538, when the artist was about thirty years of age. 
The qualities by which enamel mainly asserts itself among art 
works, force and vividness of colour, are well shown in this admi- 
rable specimen, painted on the inner side in grisaille, on the outer 
in most brilliant tints. In the same case is another work of the 
artist most worthy of note, a remarkable portrait of Charles 
Tiercelin, Chancellor of France, a subtle-eyed, ancient man, with 
square, soft, white beard. The fine casket (No. 728), with an un- 
explained monogram supposed to be that of Margaret of Valois, is 
— by Jean Limousin, perhaps the grandson of the greater artist. 

ierre Raymond, or Rexmon (his name has as many spellings 
as Shakspeare’s), a contemporary of Leonard Limousin, was one of 
the most prolific of the Limoges painters, working much in grisaille, 
and with great freedom and vigour of execution, often, however, 
wanting in refinement. He is represented here by many specimens 
(Nos. 694, 699, 700, &c.), although among the loans there is scarcely 
any masterpiece of his skill. Of his work in colour the series of 
oval plaques painted with Scriptural subjects gives a fair idea. 

Specimens are shown of many other enamellers who, like 
Raymond, were most successful in grisaille, sometimes heightening 
the flesh tints. Among them an example of the artist known as 
“ Pape” is notable (No. 601), a large triptych, with subject of St. 
John the Baptist preaching; it is remarkable for the vigorous 
handling of the arabesques enriching its upper portion, the black 
ground of which throws up the ornament with excellent effect. 
Of those artists who lavished colour on their work, none perhaps 
employed more brilliant tints or with more gorgeous effect than 
Martial Courtois, who wrought in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century; two splendid specimens of his art may be noticed— 
No. 713, belonging to Sir R. Wallace, and No. 732, lent by Mr. 
Magniac. Both are large oval dishes, painted in colours which have 
a jewelled richness not — by any specimens in the collection. 

subjects are most elaborate in detail; on one, Apollo seated 
among the Muses, is leading a concert, in which quaint musical 
instruments of the Renaissance time are carefully represented ; on 
the other is the Seven-headed Beast of the Apocalypse. The 
borders in both are nearly alike, and the very remarkable design of 
the backs, with er demi-figures, goats, und arabesque orna- 
ment, is almost identical. Another artist, whose colours heightened 
by foil were almost equally gorgeous, although less skilfully 
harmonized, was Susanne Court. Nos. 744 and 745, a large oval 
dish and ewer, lent by the Earl of Warwick, exhibit the best 
quality of her work—its exceeding richness of colour. The drawing 
of the Limoges artists is often defective, and hers is especial: ly 
bad; but notwithstanding this, the work of such colourists pro- 
duced objects which are splendidly decorative. The tendency to 
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It is possible that a link may be wanting here in the chain of 

enamel history. At all events a gap in time oecurs, for it was not 

i until the latter part of the fifteenth century that there arose at 

Limoges a second development of art in enamel, and a school of 

ny artists whose works have made the name of the town notable. 

The ancient processes of champlevé and cloisonné had fallen into 
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indulge in profuse and unrestrained ornament foretells the 
decadence of art, and thus the Limoges school sank, and by the 
end of the seventeenth century became almost extinct; but the 
art of miniature painting in enamel had already established itself, 
and the test artist who ever practised it, Jean Petitot, a 
native of Geneva, was at work. 

The present exhibition contains, chiefly in Mr. Jones’s remarkable 
collection (No. 195), admirable examples of Petitot’s work, portraits 
skilfully drawn, often excellent in colour, unequalled for elaborate 
finish and exquisite delicacy of touch. Their value, according to 
dealer’s phrase, “ in the market,” has created many imitators, and 
some years ago, on the occasion of a large exhibition, it was 
amusing to observe an —— gentleman who had produced 
many “ original Petitots ” looking with satisfaction at the eases 
in which his own productions were placed almost side by side with 
the works of the + artist whom he had so skilfully copied. 
Bordier, the son-in-law of Petitot, aided him much in the 
accessories of his miniatures, and produced good work of his own. 
In England, Zincke, Boit, N. Hone, and others worked well; 

imens of the art of each of these are shown in the present 
collection, besides the uctions of more recent artists. 

The Battersea and Bilston enamels, as well as the French and 
German works which suggested many of them, have, at their best, 
but slight art value ; they for the most part exhibit the defects of 
china painting, while they want its soft trans ey. The caskets 
lent by Mr. Field (No. 317) and by Lady Eden (No. 200) are as 

od examples of Battersea work as one is likely to meet. 
Much older than these, but, as being English, classed near them, are 
the curious fire-dogs (No. 345) of the early part of the seventeenth 
century, lent by Lord Cowley, and the candlesticks of the same 
rude but effective and durable enamel shown by the Earl of 
Warwick (No. 343). No doubt other similar specimens might 
have been disinterred from country houses, probably from the 
housekeepers’ or the lumber-rooms, but few seem as yet to have 
turned up. Lord Cowley’s specimens were obtained in France. 

The enamelled jewelry, necklets, dants, rings, &c., and 
objects of personal use exhibited, inelae some specimens of ex- 
quisite wor! ship and of admirable art. Notable among them 
and of unrivalled beauty are the collar of gold enamelled and 
jewelled belonging to the Countess of Mountc ; the splendid 
ewer of Oriental sardonyx known as the “Cellini” ewer, lent by 
Mr. Beresford Hope; the gold missal cover formerly in ssion 
of Queen Henrietta Maria ; and Mr. Field’s little book gold-covered 
and enriched with enamel of English work, which was made for 
Queen Elizabeth, and is represented in her portrait at Warwick as 
hanging to her girdle. 

Little space is left us to notice what really are in point of decora- 
tive effect as striking as any of the varieties of enamel exhibited— 
namely, the ancient Chinese. These are for the most part wrought 
by a process, combining the cloisonné and champlevs methods, 
known and practised in China from a remote period. Some of the 
specimens are ancient, and are believed to date from the fifteenth 
century. Among the examples of early work may be mentioned 
the metal-mounted vase shown by General Gascoigne (No. 1065), 
and the tall cylindrical vessel lent by the Queen (No. 1049). 
Another vase (No. 1052), though of somewhat coarse execution, 1s 
an admirable example of decoration in colour, such as it seems now 
hopeless to look for except in the East. Nos. 1056, 1086, 1095, 
1702, 1104, and 1114 are also excellent. The most splendid speci- 
mens, however, are the two great vases (Nos. 1086 and 1088) con- 
tributed by Lord Wharneliffe; these are dated, and were made in 
the last century. As an example of rich colour the lapis-lazuli 
ground on which their ornament is shown is unrivalled for its in- 
tense and brilliant tone; it is moreover a rare colour, and is prized 
accordingly. A small but beautiful little vase (No. 1093), belong- 
ing to the - Montague Taylor, shows the same rich deep blue. 
The case of enamels from Japan lent by Mr. Boyes shows the in- 
— art. of that eountry to perfection. The forms are quaint 

ut ungraceful, and the colour, though often very harmonious, can- 
not compete in decorative effect with the more ancient work of 
the Chinese. The skill, however, with which the processes are 
carried out has perhaps never been surpassed. 

The exhibition remain open, we believe, until the autumn; 
it affords an gee. such as has not before been presented of 
seeing what the art of enamel on metal has produced in very many 
countries and at nearly all periods during which it has been prac- 
tised. Such a collection offers suggestions in art which it is just 
possible may not be wholly thrown away on the producers of 
objects intended to be decorative, as well as on their patrons, who 
often need education much more than the workmar : 
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of theatrical 
that each of them not entisely forget the existence of others, 
They have perhaps considered that the population and wealth of 
on are not this season than usual, while its leisure is 
. Alth we have heard from Mr. Disraeli that Parlia- 
ment hasor will before it seven or more Bills of the highest 
importance, yet it is possible that some of these Bills may get 


px agus without making or keeping full houses for very many 
nights. Foreigners may of eourse be mistaken, but it does seem 
that they must be under the impression that there is lMtle to do 
and plenty to spend this month in London. The golden harvest 
must be reaped in the next fortnight or not at all, and certainly 
the number and energy of the reapers of various oe is 
surprising. There are two houses of vast size open for Italian 
opera at least four nights a week; then there are French Plays 
at the Princess’s Theatre, as a feature of the season; the 
company of the Parisian Vaudeville has migrated to the Queen’s ; 
the plays of Racine and Corneille are being acted at the St. James’s ; 
and acompany from Brussels is performing Géroflé-Girofla at the 
Opera Comique. ATI these theatres charge ng and — 
principally for income on their boxes and , because there 
certain] — not in London enough people of knowledge and taste 
to like French plays and operas, and willing to see and hear them 
from pit and 

The results of this wild competition are painful to witness, 
although inevitable. There are Mile. Fargueil and M. Parade 
and an efficient company performing L’Oncle Sam almost literally 
to empty benches. It may be admitted that curiosity is 
almost the only motive that could take one to see the play. Of 
the actors we must speak with profound and vik that 
they were better engaged. But the piece, although it might be 
received in Paris, is manifestly defective as a picture of American 
life when presented to a London audience. There have been 
so many attempts at adapting French plays that we wonder this 
play has not heen translated into ish, or rather into 
American. It is not particularly worth the trouble, because 
even from the French point of view it is rather a poor 
affair, but still it is the uct of a clever and ised mind, 
and a skilful adapter likes to have some good material to work 
upon. To us the most striking peculiarity of American society is 
its h, like our own, yet so different, and a play which, being 
written in French, necessarily suppresses this feature, must ap 
tame and inadequate in London. We think that this rather 
the extravagance and absurdity of the picture of manners given in the 
pay is the true reason why it does not strongly attract Londoners. 

ickens’s pictures of American life are extra and absurd, 
yet there are so many touches of truth in them that they can 
never be otherwise than interesting. We have all laughed at the 
English nglord of foreign dramatists, although we may never have 
met —— his fellow in a London club or drawing-room. He is 
like one of those caricatures where minute particulars of dress and 
manner are exactly copied, while the picture as a whole is a 
gross burlesque. If some clever writer who knows 
Americans well were to take Z’Oncle Sam in hand he might pro- 
duce an amusing play. He would not have much to go 
upon, but still there would be an outline, and he would not have 
to depend wholly on his own constructive skill, which is the 
quality least common in English playwrights. It is perhaps sur- 
ge that so few attempts have been made to extract material 

‘or comedy from American life and manners. M. Sardou has at 
least the merit of showing the way to other i —- 
he has travelled only a short distance on it himself. He resemb 
his countryman who, having to write an essay on the camel, went 
and studied him at a menagerie. The actors have indeed taken 
pains to produce the outward semblance of American men. The 
women, with the exception of Mrs, Bellamy, might be American, 
or English, or anything. They wearas many fine dresses as conve- 
nient in the course of jiece, as is done nowadays in all theatres 
of the civilized world. incidents have been pronounced out- 
rageous, and certainly the author seems to have forgotten that 
Saratoga is not in the backwoods. A duel with revolvers among the 
chairs, tables, and mirrors of a sumptuous apartment ap absurd 
to us who know Ameriea better than Frenchmen do; yet it is 
not surprising that M. Sardou, ifhe did take the trouble to 
read a American newspapers before writing the play, inferred 
from them that Saratoga is in the backwoods, or at so near 
to them that the same ings are equally natural and probable 
in both localities. In the first act the colour is pretty broadly laid 
on, and the author’s opinion of America seems to be that which an 
lish naval captain pithily expressed as to the natives of an 
island which he visited, “ manners none, customs beastly.” A fter- 
wards the conversation is carried on less with the boots of the 
SS: and as certain i on a sofa, which 
been said to be improbable at a fashionable hotel, we happen 
to remember that exactly the same remark was made as to an 
English play which has been performed every night this week. 
The author seems to have got firmly into his mind the notion that 
Americans are great readers of newspapers, and we are not entitled 
to blame him because one of the happens to have su 
= himself with a copy of our respectable contemporary the 
vening Standard, which we cannot suppose to be largely circu- 
lated in America. 
exhausted the list of forei; 
now carrying on in London. Mr. 
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or vulgarity would be distressing. We only wish to say 
thet his warmest friends could scarcely claim for im 
that he is better than the best of lish actors in their 


favourite , and we fail to understand why more money should 
be forseeing him. If Mr. Boucicault seriously asks the 
public to pa: eases Neeuatp they are to see a greater quantity or 


superior quality of silk or lace, it is time to protest against an im- 
pudent and dangerous pretension. Except Mr. Thorne, there is 
no actor or actress in the play who is more than reasonably com 
tent. We have neither desire nor capacity for criticizing ladies’ 
dresses, and we can only say that if, as appears — a good 
deal of money has been spent in getting up Led , the result 
is not to our mind conspicuously su We have heard of an 
a who went for the first time to the magnificent opera 
at Milan, and, after carefully scrutinizing the whole ments 
for some minutes with a _— glass, she whispered to her 
husband that the prima donna had on a_ cotton-velvet 
dress. This lady would now be invaluable as theatrical critic to 
a London newspaper. It was bad enough to have to accept dress 
and furniture as a substitute for literary and dramatic talent, but 
now a further outrage is inflicted, and we are asked to declare a 
preference by paying a higher price for them. There is no objec- 
tion to Mr. easieock: or anybody else asking as much for their 
wares as they can get, but we think that theatrical prices are high 
enough already, and surely a full house at half price is better than 
half a house at full price. It is impossible to suppose that there 
can be either the people or the money in London even in July to 
fill all the theatres that are open. The sight of Mlle. Fargueil and 
M. Parade playing to less than half a house is impressive and porten- 
tous. Mr. Housiesnlt would poy ees that hiscompany is better 
than that of the Parisian Vaudeville, and if it comes to dressing, 
French actresses will wear any amount of splendid dresses that a 
ma may choose to pay for. It must be owned that Mr. Bouci- 
shown much skill in rendering an play 
intelligible and interesting to an English audience. He has, so to 
speak, naturalized in America and here an indisputable citizen of 
rance. The duel, which is the chief incident of the play, would 
of course be impossible in England, and indeed the adapter 
has discreetly retained the French names of persons and places. 
But the passions which produce the duel are of all times and 
countries. The universality of the interest of these scenes is 
well shown by the fact that Thackeray in Esmond has used 
the same device for saving the honour of a noble family 
by making the ostensible cause of the duel in Leicester Fields 
a quarrel at cards, while the real cause is the attention of 
Lord Mahon to the wife of Lord Castlewood. It would be 
difficult to speak too highly of the acting of Mr. Thorne as the 
husband in these scenes. And it is perhaps more impressive be- 
cause in the earlier part of the play he is heavy, or rather perhaps 
affects a lightness which makes him seem so. Mr. Leathes does 
not act the lover badly, but it is unfortunate that when he is 
charged with cheating at cards he looks quite equal to it. The 
world will always distinguish between corrupting a man’s wife and 
picking his pocket, and it isa dubious compliment to an actor's 
versatility to say that he seems equally capable of either sort of 


y: 

The irrepressible Fille de Madame Angot declines to die and 
make room for a successor, and therefore another opera by the 
same composer has been brought out in French, while the original 
favourite still commands the ears of English audiences. It is 
impossible to calculate on popular caprice, and therefore we will 
not predict that Giroflé-Girofla will not take a place which 
er may not soon be vacant. To say that we have seen and 

eard comic operas that we preferred is nothing to the pur- 
. The French have been very prolific of late years in 
this kind of amusement, and although the perplexed parents of the 
abducted Girofla, the irascible Moor, and the amorous Spaniard are 
all very droll, yet our recollections of the Grand Duchess and her 
Court, of Bluebeard and his wives, and of the gods celestial and 
infernal who danced to the strains of Offenbach, are hardly yet 
effaced. It may be remarked that the merit claimed for the 
costumes of this opera depends not merely, as in some of our plays, 
— the cost, but upon the designs. The get-up of the pirates 
who abduct Girofla is a work of art, and the burlesque ello 
with the — eg who has lost her, and Admiral Mata- 
moros with the nodding plumes who brings her back, are figures 
not soon to be forgotten. 


REVIEWS. 


FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND.—VOLS. II. AND IIL* 
WEE we reviewed the first volume of this work a year and 
a half agot, we found ourselves a puzzled, both 
by the difficulty of making out the object of the work and by its 
utterly chaotic ent. In the two remaining volumes 
which we have now before us Mr. Froude comes a good deal 
nearer to the form of a regular narrative, and it is much clearer 


* The English in in the Contury. By James Anthon 
In Three Volumes. Vols. II. and IIf. Landen: 
1874. 
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what the object of the book is. The book is an indictment 
against all liberal government in Ireland, with occasional blows 
dealt by the way against any kind of liberal government 
anywhere. It is a yet fuller setting forth of the doctrine of 
Thrasymachos than was to be found in the first volume. Perhaps 
the doctrine that might makes right—except, of course, where 
might is on the side of an Irishman—is nowhere so clearly put 
forth in so many words as it was in the first volume; but the 
doctrine is still more clearly worked out in the narrative. Mr. 
Froude’s doctrine clearly is that Ireland is only to be governed by 
the sword, and things look ever and anon as if he held that the rest 
of the world could only be governed with the sword also. The 
main position which runs through everything is that all concession 
is folly; coercion must be the only rule. If not every native 
of the island, at least every one who professes the religion 
of the vast majority of the natives of the island, is to be kept 
beyond the pale of political rights ; to deal with him as an ordinary 
fellow-subject, to admit him to Parliament, to give him the elec- 
tive franchise, even to relax the penal laws against his religion, 
are all, in Mr. Froude’s creed, instances of folly. Mr. Froude has 
nothing but hard words for every Lord-Lieutenant or other civil 
officer who was ready to treat those whom he was sent to govern 
with kindness and consideration; he has nothing but hard words 
for every military officer who showed any signs of mercy towards 
enemies who, however misguided, were at least fellow-men and 
fellow-subjects ; he has nothing but hard words for every earlier 
historian who has written of the times with which he has had to 
deal under the idea that an Irishman was entitled to have his 
feelings consulted, and that even a Celt or a Papist might have 
wrongs to complain of. The picture is indeed sometimes 
varied by declamations against others besides the native Irish; 
Mr. Froude has his fling, and not without cause, at the ab- 
sentee landlords, and at the jobs by which people who could 
not be decently provided for in England were provided for 
by Irish offices or Irish pensions. He allows that the native 
Irishman, when well treated, is faithful and affectionate to nis 
master ; he allows that, when put under discipline, he makes a 
good policeman and a good oir: but the passages in which 
Mr. Froude thus, ever and anon, falls away into reason and fairness 
serve only, by their incongruity, to set forth more strongly the 
blackness of his general indictment against the Irish people. 
Mr. Froude’s inconsistencies on this head have already been 
pretty fully pointed out by Mr. Lecky in a late number 
of Macmillan’s — t is enough that they should be 
pointed out; we have got beyond the range of argument 
when we have to deal with a writer who on the one hand lays 
down the rule that no Irish Roman Catholic can under any cir- 
cumstance ever be voluntarily loyal to a Protestant Government, and 
yet admits that, under the peculiar circumstances of policemen and 
of soldiers, Irish Roman Catholics have been found eminently loyal 
to Protestant Governments. These amiable mistakes, these occa- 
sional flounderings into a better state of mind, may show that Mr. 
Froude is himself better than his own doctrine, but they leave the 
general teaching of the book where it was. The main sum of that 
teaching is the uselessness of concession in Irish affairs. If we 
were to look on Mr. Froude’s book as a serious history of past 
times, it would be off the question to ask why Mr. Froude should 
have chosen to set forth this particular doctrine at a time when so 
many concessions have been made to Ireland, and when reasonable 
men are waiting to see what the final result of those concessions 
will be. If Mr. Froude’s object were simply a truthful record of 
the events of past times, he might answer to questions of this kind 
that history seeks truth for its own sake, and cannot be responsible 
for the results. But it is impossible to look on Mr. Froude’s work 
as intended to be simply a truthful record of past events. It is 
plain that he is throughout thinking far more of the present than 
the past, that past events are looked at by him almost wholly 
as teaching a practical lesson, and that that practical lesson can 
only be that Ireland ought to be dealt with, not as reason- 
able statesmen of all politics have long agreed to deal with 
her, but as she was dealt with in the good old days of 
Protestant ascendency. Mr. Froude’s book is in fact a pamphlet 
in condemnation of every act of just or liberal policy which has 
been done towards Treland for the last ninety years. It is 
as such a — not as a sober history, that the book must 
really be looked at; and when we look at it in this way, it is per- 
fectly fair to say that Mr. Froude has chosen a most inappropriate 
time for putting forth the doctrine which can have no result but 
that of further irritating a large class of our fellow-subjects, whom 
wise men of all ies, while refusing unreasonable demands, are 
striving to conciliate by every fair and reasonable means. 

When a man sits down to write a so-called history in this frame 
of mind, especially when he has to deal with a history so full of 
crime and sorrow as that of Ireland, it is very easy for him to 
make out his case. We were going tc say that it needed only a 
little dexterous handling, but Mr. pelle Dixon has convinced 
us of Mr, Froude’s sincerity in his paradoxes. What therefore we 
might otherwise have been inclined to call dexterous handling, 
we will look on simply as the treatment natural to a fierce 

_ who does not wittingly sin against either truth 
or consistency, but who is swept away by a wild and 
passionate i p which gives him no time to stop 
to think much about either. When so many crimes have 
been done by Irishmen, and so many crimes have been done against 
Irishmen, it is easy to the crimes on either side so as to 
bring about a very telling effect. Mr. Froude’s obvious line is to 
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give the fullest prominence to the crimes done by Irishmen, to 
dwell on them in detail, to refer to them at every appropriate 
moment, to moralize over them, to draw inferences from them, 
perhaps sometimes to speak of the crimes of individuals as the 
crimes of whole classes, and the crimes of classes as the crimes of 
the whole nation. Meanwhile the crimes done against Irishmen 
may be slurred over, veiled under general language, excused when 
there is any shadow of an excuse, and passed over as a painful 
subject when there is none. In this way the same kind of actions 
may be dwelled on as fearful crimes on the one side, while on the 
other they may be lightly tripped over as, at worst, acts of a 
righteous severity which may perhaps now and then have gone a 
little too far. In this way Mr. Froude can very easily put together 


a soul-harrowing picture of cruelties done by Irishmen. It would 


of course be just as easy for an Irish writer to put together a 
picture just as soul-harrowing of cruelties done to Irishmen. And 
each of the pictures taken alone would be as unfair as the other. 
Only, in the long tale of evil on both sides, we must in common 
fairness remem that at least it was not the Irish who 
began. And, as we said a year and a half ago, Mr. Fronde, who 
grudgingly admits Irishmen to be kers of human nature, 
cannot fairly judge them by the same standard by which he judges 
men of a superior race. And we must never forget the real differ- 
ence between crimes done in the madness of religious or national 
hatred and crimes done from merely personal motives. It is certain 
that crimes of the former kind do not affect the whole moral 
nature of the criminal in the same way as crimes of the latter kind. 
This in no way justifies them; it is rather the great evil of reli- 
gious or national hatred that it often leads the noblest natures into 
crimes. In strict morality it isa greater crime to have a hand in 
such deeds as were done in the Irish Rebellion of 1798 than to 
have a hand in any of the personal crimes with which everyday 
justice is concerned. This is one of the cases in which the 
esser crime needs the worse man to do it. We can believe 
that “ flogging Fitzgerald,” whom Mr. Froude takes some pains 
to whitewash, may have been a just and estimable man in dealings 
with men of his own race and creed. But we can believe exactly 
the same of ae By the rebels who piked innocent victims 
at Vinegar Hill. We must remember also how easily the com- 
mission of crimes under emotions of this kind leads to their 
habitual commission, and how easily both the irregular patriot and 
the soldier who is sent to put him yas may gradually degenerate 
into common ruffians. these things must be borne in mind in 
ee the conduct of men engaged on either side ina civil 
strife. But they are all forgotten in Mr. Froude’s easy process of 
saying 2s much as he can about the evil deeds done on one side, 
and as little as he can about the evil deeds done on the other. No 
doubt this way of writing gives something of the glitter of romance 
to Mr. Froude’s narrative. By its side, such a narrative as that 
of Mr. Massey, who, in a plain way and without much rhetoric 
or descriptive power, honestly records the crimes of both sides 
without trying to justify either, seems somewhat tame. But, 
on the whole, Mr, Massey's way of writing history is that 
which does most to serve the main end of history, that of 
recording the truth. We should say that no one ought to read 
Mr. Froude’s account of the rebellion, especially the part where he 
slurs over the crimes which were done in putting down the 
rebellion, without turning to see what the plain tale of Mr. Massey 
has to say on the other side. To take one case out of many, it 
would be just as well to compare the two or three lines in inverted 
commas—we know by this time the value of Mr. Froude’s inverted 
commas—which Mr. Froude gives to the execution of Sir Edward 
Crosbie =. 365), with the fuller narrative of the same deed given 
by Mr. Massey (Vol. iv. 317). On the whole, the sneers of Mr. 

roude at Lord Cornwallis and Sir Ralph Abercrombie, because 
even in the most trying times they did not forget that there were 
such things as justice and humanity, are as honourable to them as 
the kindred sneers with which in our own time Lord Canning was 
assailed in the same cause. 

So much for Mr. Froude’s doctrine about concession and coercion 
as applied specially to Ireland. But it is geet clear, as 
Mr. Lecky has remarked in the article to which we have already 
referred, that it is not merely in Ireland that Mr. Froude would 
be well pleased to set up the dominion of naked force. His sneers 
at liberty, at Liberal ideas, at the theory of Parliamentary govern- 
ment as understood in most constitutional countries, are almost as 
thickly strewn through the book as thoge constant sneers at “ Irish 
ideas ” which can have no object except to insult Irishmen, and 
thereby to increase the difficulties of Englishmen in their relations 
tow. Treland. In these volumes, as in the one which went before 
them, Mr. Froude has taken to a way of putting forth sayings 
about political matters, the results of experience, and the like, with 
so much of sententious solemnity that they might often easily 
mislead the unwary reader into the belief that Mr. Froude had 
read history and had thought about politics. When these stately 
utterances come to be looked into, they are commonly found to 
come to little more than protests against all that the present age is 
agreed to believe in political matters, protests against the belief 
that man has any kind of rights, protests against the received doc- 
trines of Parliamentary representation, and above all against the 
received notion of the use and duties of a rage ore | 
Opposition, a subject on which Mr. Froude makes himse 
very merry indeed. No doubt every form of government, 
every political condition, has its weak side, but we do not think 
that many people either in England. or Ireland will be inclined to 


cive up all that they have been used to reverence for so 
generations simply because Mr. Froude has thought good to put 
forth the not very novel teaching that might makes right with 
somewhat of the air of a het. The more solemn the airs 
which Mr. Froude puts on at these times, the more we feel how 
shallow have been his researches, and how short a time it is after all 
that he has been at them. It is when Mr. Froude puts on a look 
of wisdom that might rival Lord Thurlow that we most keenly 
feel that we are dealing with one who, by his own confession, 

to writing history only because he had nothing particular to do. 

On some special points in Mr. Froude’s narrative we mean to 
speak more fully in another article. We will now only say a few 
words as to his treatment of his subject as a mere literary effort. 
In reviewing his first volume we pointed out that, as com 
with his earlier work, there was a praiseworthy absence of that 
namby-pamby way of writing which we believe that some le 
admire. The present volumes are still more free from it, and 
this is so far a gain. But it is Mr. Froude’s ill luck that 
whenever he tries to be good, he commonly succeeds only 
in being dull. He does really better when he lets the 
natural man speak after his own natural fashion. Now 
that Mr. Froude is content to cast aside metaphors and 
parables, we see more plainly how little he knows the art of 
telling a story in a clear and instructive way, and how heavy and 
inaccurate is the construction of many of his sentences. We can- 
not help comparing him with Lord Macaulay. Mr. Froude, like 
Lord Macaulay, has to deal with a piece of history of which very 
few people know the details, and hens it is specially ——~ 
define all persons and places with the utmost clearness. This 
Macaulay always does. The first time he mentions any one he 
gives such a description of him that we are sure to know him again 
the next time we meet him. This is of course specially needful of 
the lesser actors in the story, and nearly all Mr. Froude’s actors 
are lesser actors. Of one or two persons, especially of his favourite 
Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl of Clare, he does give a description, 
but it is by no means his rule to do so; and he never takes care to 
make his story clear by mentioning the various promotions and 
changes of titles of the several actors in the way in which Lord 
Macaulay does. There is, for instance, a member of the Irish 
Parliament whom Mr. Froude has to mention several times, and 
whom he always speaks of by the familiar name of ‘ Tom Conolly.” 
Mr. Froude may be on such intimate terms with Mr. Conolly as te 
speak of him as “Tom”; but we do not feel that we have any 
right to do so, at least till Mr. Froude has done us the honour 
of a formal introduction, which he nowhere does. We first hear, 
not of “Tom,” but of “ Thomas Conolly,” in a list sent to England 
in 1771 of “ members considered as friends who have voted against 
Government.” In p, 156 we find “Tom Conolly” in a list 
which Mr. Froude gives of “the patrician pseudo-patriots, the 
landed magnates, who were allied with the English aristocracy.” 
In p. 239 ** Tom Conolly ” in the Commons is bracketed with the 
Duke of Leinster in the Lords, and so he goes on being mentioned 
several times, but with no account of who he was or why Mr. Froude 
speaks of him so familiarly. We are so sorry to find that the last 
time he is mentioned, in Vol. iii. p. 113, “he was drunk when 
he rose to speak.” 

Another person who plays a considerable part in Mr. Froude’s 
story is also brought before us in the same dull and vague kind of 
way. In Vol. ii. p. 145, we find in the year 1772 Lord Harcourt 
coming over as Lord-Lieutenant, and Mr. Froude adds that “ with 
him came a satellite very far more interesting than his primary, 
the secretary John de Blaquiere, himself a Colonel of Dragoons, 
descendant from a Huguenot tamily, who had come to England 
at the beginning of the century.” Here Mr. Froude falls back into 
his old metaphorical style, forgetting perhaps that the application 
of the word satellite to a star is itself a metaphor. Moreover, it is 
only chronology which helps us to see whether Mr. Froude means 
that it was the Colonel himself or his forefathers who came over 
to England in the beginning of the century. At this stage the 
Secretary figures in the headings of the pages as Colonel Blaquiere. 
In p. 153 he gs in th 


ess. To be sure, by the rocess of turning to a , we 
find that Sir John de a K.C.B. in 
a Baronet, and lastly in 1800 an Irish Baron. As for his appear- 
ance, and that of other Secretaries, in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, it was doubtless easy to find a seat in such a Parliament 
for any Government official, but we feel quite sure that Lord 
Maca would have told us exactly the way in which it was done, 
and would have made things clear about the other smaller points 
also. Through the whole course of these volumes we have had 
constantly to look back to find out who people are and whether 
they have been spoken of before. With Lord y this never 


another article we propose to go through some of the special 
points in Mr. Froude’s atin which illustrate the general cha- 
racter which we have given of the book 
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appears as Sir John de Blaquiere; and in p. 394 as Sir John 
Blaquiere. And so he goes on indifferently Blaquiere and De . 
og mt to the end of the book. At what stage he was knighted 
or meted, whether he did or did not ~— the French prefix 
to his name, how he was at once provided with a seat in the Irish . 
Parliament, are all matters about which Mr. Froude leaves us to Be 
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LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY.* 
M CHARLES DE REMUSAT has given us in this little 
¢ book an interesting study of a writer who has perhaps 
been too much neglected. We are tolerably familiar with George 
Herbert, but few of the poet’s admirers remember that he was the 
brother of the iginator of English Deism unless to draw 
some pious from the contrast. Loel Herbert of Cherbury 
has, however, more than one claim upon our attention. When 
Horace Walpole diseovered his onan. padi 1763, he read it, 
with Gray, to amuse Lady Waldegrave, and says that they “could 
not get on for laughing and screaming.” It was published at the 
Strawberry Hill Prees, with a dedication and a preface ; the dedi- 
cation being intended to flatter the proprietor, Lord Powis, into 
consent to the publication ; and the preface to allow the intelligent 
reader to see that Walpole was not really blind to the absurdity of 
the performance. The reader, he said, would discover to his 
astonishment that “the history of Don Quixote was the life of 
Plato.” Herbert was not quite a Plato; but the phrase is suffi- 
ciently characteristic. Other writers of more philosophical power 
than Walpole have spoken respectfully of Herbert’s abilities. 
Hallam assigns to him a priority in order of time, and a 
respectable place in order of ability, amongst English meta- 
a. Coleridge notices him with respect, and Sir 
iam Hamilton says that it is “ truly marvellous that the specu- 
lations of so able and original a thinker” should have been ignored 
by later writers of congenial principles. Leland, long ago, gave 
him a bad name by placing him first in the list of Deists; and 
ps this evil reputation contributed in some degree to depress 
below his proper rank, as a similar injustice was done to the 
incomparably higher ——- of Spinoza. There are, indeed, 
other reasons for the neglect into which he has fallen; but we may 
be obliged to M. de Rémusat for his careful study of one of our 

reputations. 

contrast indicated by Walpole gives a piquancy to Herbert's 
autobiography. The Quixote side of the writer appears most con- 
nage a age tee but we are also able to see enough of the 
lato to make a talerably complete portrait of this original figure. 
Lord Herbert, in faet, was a character such as could only be de- 
veloped under very special conditions. He was one of the transi- 
tory forms between the old feudal noble and the modern fine 
gentleman. His ancestors had fought in every civil war, and in 
times of employed themselves in hunting down outlaws in 
the fastnesses of Wales. He was as ready with his sword as the 
best of them, though his martial spirit had to satisfy itself rather 
in duelling than in aetive warfare. He was knighted, as he tells 
us, with the old ceremonies aad taking the old oaths, “not 
unlike the romanees of knight errantry.” And he tried to 
act in the spirit of those romances with sufficient vigour 
to show that the satire of Cervantes must have had 2 very 
intelligible point for his contemporaries. The mad /night 
could not have been more ilious and eager for adventuwes in 
season and out of season. n after he was knighted, a Freneh 
gentleman playfully snatched a riband from a little girl of ten and 
put it in his hat. Lord Herbert at once saw his chance ; and went 
throughall the forms of a solemn quarrel with the utmost seriousness, 
thinking himself “ obliged thereunto by the oath taken when he 


stooping, whereas he walked after “leisurely and upright.” Not 
content with this, he soon challenged Lord Walden to a duel; and 
in order to fight it borrowed a horse without leave from a Sir 
James Areskin, which produced him another c 3 whilst 
to bring about duel, he felt himse' pe American 
“spoiling for a fight,” and therefore iably proposed 
to fight thind duel in honour of their mis- 
tresses. Balagny put him off with a jest, much to Herbert's 
disgust ; and, indeed, it would appear from his constant failure 
to bring any of his numerous c to their natural result, 
either his contemporaries considered him to be slightly crazy, 
of Bobadil one could 
id, however, sueceed in getting into a desperate fight 
with a Sir John Ayres ; at one point of wich Herb, acorting 
to his own account, was bestriding the unlucky Sir John 


fi 

from the hilt, whilst every time he lifted his sword to strike 
off the blows of two other assailants. In short, Lord 
uld have been qualified to join the immortal mousquetaires 
and regards his performances with infinite complacency. 

and jally an ambassador from the not very 
L, one would have him a little out of 
too fond of laying his hand upon his sword ; 

ic expedient which occurs to him most naturally 
a trumpet to the Minister of the French King “ to offer 

As we have said, however, Lord Herbert’s brain 


* Lord Herbert de Cherbury. Par Ch. de Rémusat. Paris: Didier & 
Co. 1874, 


In our time the characters of bully, of fine gentleman, and of man 
of learning have become so distinct that combinations are rare, 
In Lord Herbert we find these different types harmoniously blended, 
and tempering each other. He is as particular about his Latin 
style as about a rigid observance of the etiquette of courts or 
camps. In his remarks u education, which are by no means 
devoid of sound sense, he insists equally upon the advantages of 
learning Greek and of riding the great horse, and fencing. He is 
very proud of his qualifications in the last art, and though he will 
not speak “ vaingloriously,” he adds that nobody ever understood 
the use of his weapons better, or used them mere dexterously on 
all occasions. He is equally proud of his medical knowledge, and 
besides running over a long list of the Pharmacopeeias in his study, 
and the authors whom he has read, declares that he has himseli 
worked some marvellous cures by means of a “ hazle nut of a cer- 
tain rare receipt,” a “decoction of roots,” and other devices, of 
which he unfortunately retains the secret. It is characteristic 
that he regards the study of judicial astrology as fit only for 
“general predictions,” inasmuch as particular events are “ neither 
intended by or ean be collected out of the stars.” 

With all his failings, Herbert was a man of genuine vigour, both 
of intellect and character. According to his own account, one of 
his first inquiries when he learnt to speak was how he came 
into the world. The philosophieal tendency thus indicated 
survived, and induced him to eompose two treatises, of 
which M. de Rémusat has given a careful analysis. We cannot 
quite share the surprise expressed by Sir W. Hamilton at the 
negleet into which they had fallen. According to that high 
authority, with whom M. de Rémusat entirely agrees, Herbert 
gave the most distinet statement which had hitherto (“I might 
almost say which has,” adds Hamilton) appeared, of the doctrine 
of common sense, afterwards characteristic of the Seotch school of 
philosophy. The importance to be attached to this distinction 
will of course vary according to the view which may be taken of 
the value of that philosophy. Hamilton and M. de Rémusat, who 
accepts the Freneh version of the doctrine, naturally estimate 
Herbert’s merits very highly. But, however this may be, the 
neglect of his speculations seems to be easily explicable. Herbert’s 
exposition of the theory is trammelled by a peculiar system of 
psychology, couched in language which has long been obsolete, and 
of which it may safely be said that it has long been antiquated, 
though students may find it worth while to follow M. de 
Rémusat’s careful and detailed statement. The doctrine which he 
shared with later thinkers has been sufficiently expounded by 
them without this encumbrance, and it is, therefore, natural 
enough that they should have superseded his labours. We cannot 
here go into his analysis of the human faculties, which 
has nothing but am antiquarian interest. The main object 
of Herbert was to discover certain common notions, divinely 
implanted in every human being, and therefore possessing a validity 
superior to any empirical generalizations, and providing the tests by 
which the operations of the understanding or the “ discursive 
faculty” are to be judged. It is enough to say that these pri 
truths are to be distinguished from the secondary by the six cha- 
racteristics of priority, independence, universality, certainty, neces- 
sity, and manner of formation. By the last phrase he means that 
their validity is intuitively recognized so soon as they are pre- 
sented. This doctrine is of course familiar in many later philo- 
sophies. Herbert used it chiefly in a religious sense. e laid 
down five principles having the required character, which, as 
he thought, were to be discovered in every religion in the world. 
These are the doctrines—that there is a God; that He ought to be 
worshipped ; that virtue and piety are the chief parts of His 
worship ; that we should repent of our sins; and that we shall be 
rewarded and punished both in this life and the next. A book on 
the religion of the Gentiles is an attempt to perform the task 
which Cudworth afterwards attacked with much wider learning— 
namely, to show that all the Gentile religions, which with him 
of course means the pagan religions, implicitly recognize these 

inciples, though defaced by an accretion of gross superstition. M. 

Rémusat agrees with the general theory that the doctrines in 
question are intuitively perceived and have a divine authority, but 
pronounces Herbert’s attempt to show their universality in a 

phical and historical sense to be nugatory. The old ques- 
tion arises whether much is gained by declaring a principle to be 
self-evident and implanted in all minds, when you are forced to 
admit in the same breath that a “a large proportion of the 
human race have never perceived it. It is, however, enough to 
say that Herbert’s theory seems to justify Leland’s view of his 
relation to the later Deists. He did in fact attempt to create a 
natural religion which was independent of revelation, though he 
takes some pains to show that it does not necessarily exclude a 
belief in revelation. It is an odd circumstance, as has often been 
noticed that whilst Herbert was about to publish a book which 
implicitly attacked, = it did not openly deny, the value of all 
special revelations, he believed that he himself received a direct 
sign from heaven. He prayed solemnly for a direct intimation of 
the Divine will, intending to suppress his book if it were not given ; 
whereupon “aloud, though yet gentle, voice came fram heaven 
(for it was like nothing on earth) which did so comfort and cheer 
me that I took my petition as granted.” Herbert’s theory was 
afterwards expounded by Blount, and not improbably influenced 
Shaftesbury and his successors. We may take him therefore to 
have been the first open exponent of a creed na 

y in a time of furious controversies and cruel 
religious wars—the creed, namely, that we might escape 
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was made Knight of the Bath.” In Paris he met Balagny, a cele- 
brated duellist of the time, and was evidently made very jealous 
by the favour with which the ladies of the Court regarded the tire- 
eater. Some time after he met Balagny at the siege of Juliers; 
and after some bravado the two heroes walked up to the bulwarks 
of the town with three or four hundred men firing at them. 
| Herbert declares with creat complacency that Balagny ran_back 
| 
| was full of something much better than mere fire-eating bravado. 
His punctiliousness as a duellist was oddly blended with pedantry 
more suitable for a professor. According to Mr. Herbert Spencer 
| he would be an interesting example of the process of differentiation. 
| 
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from all the hopeless warfare of conflicting sects by discovering 
some element common to them, and indeed to all the world. This 
is indeed the characteristic tenet of the writers who may be called 
constructive Deists of the eighteenth century ; whether, like Locke, 
they still adhered to the truth of revealed religion as including 
the natural, or, like Tindal and others, rejected it as an illegiti- 
mate, addition. The other school of Deists, headed by Collins, 
adopted a purely critical line of ee and may trace their 
ancestry to Hobbes, the greatest destructive force of English 
literature before Hume. We must leave our readers to judge of 
the degree of praise or blame to be awarded to Herbert on this 
ground ; but we may at least say that he was, in spite of all his 
failings, not only a man of great ability, but also of a true, though 
eccentric, sense of honour, and of deep, though some will think of 
perverted, religious feelings. 

There is one other character in which we might consider Lord 
Herbert. He was, like his brother, a poet, though not possessing 
such genuine poetical power as his brother. A stanza or two from 
one of his last performances may suggest a curious likeness to a 
poem with which everybody is now familiar. “ Melander and 
Celinda” are walking in a wood and talking of love :— 

When, with a sweet though troubled look, 
She first brake silence, saying, “ Dear friend, 
Oh, that our love might take no end, 

Or aever had beginning took.” 


Earthly love, in fact, must be temporary, or, as she says :— 
Only if love’s fire with the breath 
Of life be kindeled, I doubt 
With our last air ’twill be breathed out, 
And quenched with the cold of death. 


Melander replies, amongst other consolatory remarks :— ° 
And shall our love, so far beyond 

That low and dying appetite, 

And which so chaste desires unite, 
Not hold in an eternal bond ? 

Oh no! beloved! I am most sure 

Those virtuous habits we acquire, 

As being with the soul entire, 

Must with it evermore endure. 
Nor here on earth, then, nor above, 

Our good affection can impair ; 

For, where God doth admit the fair, 
Think you that he excludeth love ? 
These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 

And hands again these hands unfold ; 

And all chaste pleasures can be told 
Shall with us everlasting be. 


The resemblance to In Memoriam is not in the metre alone. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL-CLASSICS.* 


= = object of these volumes,” says Mr. Storr, the editor of 
the series, “is to supply preparatory schools, and the fourth 
or fifth form of schools, with cheap annotated text-books for 
English reading. It is intended that each volume shall contain 
enough for one Term’s work.” We should have scarcely thought, 
by the way, that a book could well serve for two sets of boys of 
such different ages. Between the preparatory school and the fifth 
form there is surely a t gulf fixed, the crossing of which, 
though not an impossibility, is nevertheless generally an affair of 
some years. Perhaps, however, it has been found by experience 
that, by the time a boy has worked his way up to the fifth, he has 
managed to forget the lish he brought with him when 
he entered the larger school. It used to be said in the good old 
days before the Universities were reformed, that the course at 
Oxford was so nicely calculated that it was just sufficient with its 
four years’ duration to enable a man to forget all he had learnt in 
the eight years that he had passed at school. But we may 
leave off considering for whom these volumes are specially 
intended. If the books are good in themselves, they will of 
themselves fall to the use of those for whom they are best suited. 
If they are bad, they will, with still 7 agen certainty, fall out of 
the use of all. ver may be the merits of an i 
series of English School-Classies, it is a most hopeful sign that the 
works of so many of our own writers are being brought out 
in editions especially contrived for the schoolboy. It may be the 
case, as has been asserted, that down to the days of Cobbett there 
was scarcely a great writer of English who had not received a 
classical education. Nevertheless, we may, without being suspected 
of any disr to the classics, assert that men would write English 
far better if had studied it more thoroughly. We doubt more- 
over whether of late years a change has not come over the whole style 
of translations from the Greek and Latin authors; a —— which 
has by no means worked towards the promotion of a style which 
should be at once simple and strong,and have in addition a character 
of its own. We have noticed that the prefaces and the introductions 
to the more modern editions of classical authors are too often 
written in the feeblest English. It is scarcely needful to remind 
our readers that on more than ome occasion in the last year 
or two, when the masters of some of our great schools have had 
something to say and were obliged to say it in English, they found 
themselves not a little awkward in the use of so iliar a tongue. 
* English School-Classies. Edited by Francis Storr, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at College. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: 
Rivingtons. 1874. 


At one of the great annual dinners of a very great school, a guest 
was heard to whisper during the Head-Master’s speech, that he 
only wished it had been delivered in Latin, for in that case there 
would certainly have been some among the =e who, could 
have followed his meaning. Part, no doubt, of the wea'mess and 
confusion in expression which are so common in man* who have 
been trained in our Universities is due to the fact that they do not 
think with clearness or believe with much depth of conviction. 
The Radicalism of Oxford, which, like the arms of the cuttle- 
fish, is restlessly stretching out in all directions without getting 
any long and sure hold, is not favourable to the formation 
of a strong and even style. But part also is due to the 
mosaic-work style of translation from the classics which is far 
too fashionable both at school and at college. A man does not 
learn to write his own tongue well who, in translating a foreign 
author, has been taught to piece in a word or two from this poet, 
and a line from that, and who has striven not so much to produce 
one consistent whole, as a string of neat renderings taken 
from a dozen different authors. Whatever may be the ex- 
planation, the fact itself admits of no doubt that, con- 
sidering the time spent by the ordinary English gentleman on the 
study of words, the power he has gained of expressing himself in 
his own language is very slight. ‘ Whoever,” says the author of 
the Lives of the Poets, “ whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” Without 
limiting the study to that of Addison, we still hold it true that 
the better English a man writes the more familiar he is with the 
great authors of the last century. 

We are, therefore, as we began by saying, glad to find that 
towards their study not a little has been done. In the Claren- 
don Press Series, in spite of many faults and some failures, 
thoroughly good work has been done. The series before us 
has also merits of its own, though it by no means comes up 
to what we could have desired. The editions are of a con- 
venient size, the type is clear, the price is small, while the 
selection is, on the whole, satisfactory. We could have 
wished, however, to have seen to nine volumes or so of 
more than one volume of prose. What admirable readings for the 
upper forms of schools might be made by any one who was familiar 
with the humourists of the eighteenth century! The introductions 
to some of the volumes, and the general method on which the 
notes have been arranged, are also open to criticism. Much of the 
information which is scattered through the notes should have 
been given in a separate volume common to the whole series. If 
there is no grammar which the editor finds altogether suited to his 
purpose, he might have had one written. Or, if this was beyond 
the scope of his series, he should at all events have gathered to- 
gether all the facts of grammar which are now scattered through 
the series. Why, for instance, should a boy be stopped at the 
close of the first canto of the Lay of the Last Minstrel to study 
Grimm’s Law of the variations of consonants? The last note he 
comes to on the canto itself is as follows :—“ Here paused the harp. 
Observe the fitness of the break and the change of style.” And 
then, as soon as, under Mr. Phillpotts’s direction, he has taken his 
observations, he finds that, before he can again, after the fitness of 
the break, listen to the minstrel, he must first thoroughly master 
lip-letters, teeth-letters, throat-letters, and what not. This is not 
the way Sir Walter himself cheated the dear schoolboy of his 
hour of play. There is more chance, we should fear, that the 
schoolboy may remember the passage in the introduction where 
Mr. Phillpotts writes :— 

The germ of the Lay was a suggestion that Scott should write on the 

legend of Gilpin Horner. This was a mischievous dwarf, perhaps invented 
to account for the unaccountable blunders men make through their 
own clumsiness, It is a natural instinet “to cry over spilt milk,” and we 
like to vent our spleen on some creature other than ourselves. Now, we 
should abuse our friends for putting something in our way ; in earlier times 
we should have abused some imp as the cause of our misfortunes. Such an 
imp was Gilpin Horner. 
May not a schoolboy, as in his delightful progress through the 
Lay he is stopped by Grimm’s Law, begin to look out for some 
modern Gilpin Horner whom he may abuse as the cause of his 
misfortune? Why, too, in coming to the word “scarlet” in the 
on. line of Cowper's Task, should any one be stopped with 
such a note as the following :— 

54. Scarlet. Fr., “écarlate;” cf. “éerire,’ scribe; “¢épouse,” spouse. 
The initial e was pretixed to facilitate the pronunciation of the harsh 
sounds sc, sp, &e. After the 16th century the s was dropped, and the sup- 

ression was marked by the acute accent of the initial e. ih the 5th century 

tin we find “ spiritus ” written “ ispiritus,” &c. See Brachet’s Historical 
French Grammar, 78. 

This information, again, is all very useful, but it has, to quote a 
writer of last century, “no local propriety.” We are surprised by 
the way that Mr. Storr, after so carefully giving the rule for the 
accentuation of the initial e, should in his introduction to the same 
volume have written esprit, “ ésprit.” Perhaps the introduction was 
written before the notes on the ask, and before the occurrence ot 
the word “scarlet” led to an investigation into the formation of 
languages so far back as the fifth century. In the nute on “burly 
and hig,” he is quite justified in calling the student’s attention to 
“the fondness, not of poetry only, but of all language, for allitera- 
tive repetitions”; but then he should not give as specimens of 
alliteration the German Schritt und Tritt, and the English pell- 
mell, helter-skelter, hurly-burly, hugger-mugzer, {c.  Alliteration 
is not the same as a jingling rhyme. Mr. Phillpotts has a nete on 
rhyming which is startling for the ignorance of sound it shows; 
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doubly startling in a man who has for years been a master, not in 
some cockney school, but in Warwickshire. He says:— 

Notice in the rhymes that they sometimes seem rhymes of spell- 

ing rather than of sound, as “ gone” and “throne,” “state” and 
“sate”; generally these are the relics of an older pronunciation; thus 
“sate” was “set.” Rhyming being traditional, “war” can rhyme with 
“bar” or “jar,” but not with “ poor” or “ paw.” 
We have of late heard a good deal of what is traditional at Rugby 
and what is not traditional. It is not traditional there that “ poor ” 
and “ paw” rhyme with “ war”; otherwise they would pass for good 
rhymes of sound, it seems, though not of spelling. The law of the 
variations of consonants might be with good reason enlarged so as 
to show how one of the noblest sounds in our language is 
passing away. We shall next have some writer maintaining tht, 
the aspirate being traditional, though we write “ oust ” and “optic,” 
‘we must not write “ouse” and “ op,” but “ house” and “ hop.” 

We do not at all like the way in which, in the notes, the 

various annotators mix up questions and information. A lad of 
- any real poetic or literary taste would almost resent as an im- 

pertinence the advantage that is taken of some beautiful line to 

pop off on him a question. In “ Hohenlinden,” for instance, on 

the lines 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery, 
this note is found :—“ Fires of death. [low more picturesque than 
guns!” In the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” on the line 


O’er the grave where our hero we buried, 


we find, when we turn to the notes, “ Where. What is it here 
put for?” A boy would naturally think, as we ourselves at first 
sight thought, that Mr. Mullins, the annotator, meant to ask why 
is the corpse, which had been mentioned two lines before, put in a 
grave on the rampart. He really, no doubt, wishes the boy to 
notice that “ where” stands for “in which.” Mr. Storr, in his 
note on a line in the Sofa, where, or in which (to remember 
Mr. Mullins’s hint), the seat is described as “with plenteous 
wadding stuffed,” writes:—“ Wadding. German, ‘ Watte’; Fr., 
‘ouate’ (cf. Fr., ‘ ouest’; En., ‘west’). What language is the 
termination -ing?” The information is good in itself, and the seat 
of the sofa may be as well stuffed with learning as with wadding. 
But why did Mr. Storr fire off that ungrammatical question at the 
end? e shall, we suppose, if we turn to the edition of Hamlet 
which some of these masters have lately brought out, find on 
Hamlet’s great soliloquy some such note as this:—“To be, 
or not to be; that is the question. Conjugate the verb to 
be in the subjunctive mood, and show how the absence of the 
present participle is supplied in Latin. What language is the 
termination -tion? As the first half of the line contains, on no less 
authority than that of the hero himself, a question, consider why 
it does not close with a mark of interrogation.” 

While notes are given and questions are constantly asked which 
do not bear in any way on the poem itself, it happens now and then 
that the most pertinent reflections are withheld. On the following 
lines, for instance, in the Task— 

Grudge not, ye rich (since luxury must have 

Lives by contriving delicates for you), 

Grudge not the cost, 
there’ is not a note, a question, or even a reference, given which 
might lead the young student to inquire into the truth of the 
statement contained between the parentheses. The short space 


of a note reo not be sufficient to contain a full exposure 
of the poet's ious argument. Nevertheless reference might have 


given to some manual of political economy where the much- 
needed information might be found. There is, however, no proper 
economy of space. Why, because in one of these volumes the 
poem of “Lucy Gray” is given, should the reader be told that 
““ Wordsworth lived to see the Abolition of Slavery, the Accession 
of Queen Victoria, Sir Robert Peel's Ministry, the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and the Revolution of 1848 that made Louis Napoleon 
President”? Why Peel’s Ministry is especially mentioned, and 
which of Peel’s Ministries the author refers to, we do not know. 
Perhaps he is not aware that Peel was twice Premier. As 
Wordsworth died in 1850, Earl Russell might with some reason 
ask why his Ministry is not also mentioned? In the same book, 
in anote on Southey, occurs a passage which even at Winchester 
or the eg 8 could scarcely pass muster so far as grammar is 
con :—“ Among the best known of his poems are—Joan of 
Are... .; among his prose works—the History of the Peninsular 
War, the Doctor, and the Life of Nelson, this last, described by 
Byron as ‘ beautiful’ took its place at once as one of the standard 
biographies of the .” A proper attention to punctuation 
might indeed have le the grammatical, but the author, 
no doubt, was so busy in telling the world that Byron called a 
book beav-tiful that he forgot to put in the right stop. 
It is # pity that these little volumes should not have been 
ery with more care and judgment. Much information is in- 
eed given in the notes which is both apt and interesting ; and the 
series may be found for a time to supply a want. Bat, if the 
English larguage and English literature are to be studied as they 


deserve to be, we shall before long require greater literary skill in 
those who undertake to be the s t’s guide along paths that 
have been far too little trodden. 


DARWIN ON CORAL REEFS.* 


e lpennee has a single stride of greater importance been taken in 
terrestrial physics than that which was marked by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Darwin's work on coral reefs thirty yearsago. A whole 
generation of geologists has since grown up with the advantage of 
entering upon their studies with clear and settled ideas upon a 
group or range of phenomena largely underlying any com- 
prehensive view of the formation of the existing earth-crust. It 
was not enough to have learnt over how wide an area of the globe 
the present aspect of the surface is due to the action of minute 
submarine organisms, or to how vast a depth or thickness the 
growths of these patient workers had accumulated during untold 
ages, if science was still unprepared with any adequate or well- 
grounded theory to explain the mode in which these mighty 
structures were gradually piled up, and the causes which deter- 
mined their distribution over various parts of the earth’s surface. 
The bold ard original generalizations of Mr. Darwin left little 
room for doubt ia any reflecting mind that the theory of coral 
formation was thenceforth to take its place among the esta- 
blished certainties of science. Controversies might still arise 
over matters of detail, and much might be added by way of de- 
velopment, and even of correction, to the views laid down by this 
eminent naturalist. But for the main hypothesis, if that were to 
be called an hypothesis which with most men of science was ac- 
cepted as an attested fact, nothing remained beyond wider ex- 
pansion or more explicit enunciation. Several points of much 
interest have indeed been mooted in the intervening period by 
naturalists of note, which have given occasion to Mr. Darwin to 
go once more over the ground he explored with such good results 
a generation ago, criticizing with his usual candour and close logic 
the reasonings of later writers, and fortifying with new arguments 
and a fresh array of facts the main positions taken up by him in 
his original treatise. 

The most important work upon corals and coral reefs is that of 
Professor Dana, published in 1852. Professor Dana, whilst con- 
curring to the full in the fundamental proposition of Mr. Darwin 
that lagoon islands or atolls and barrier reefs have been found during 
periods of local subsidence, demurs to more than one point in his 
general scheme. One of these objections refers to the limitation 


| of the area over which the growth of coral is at present known to 


extend. The limits laid down by Mr. Darwin, which he still sees 
no reason to alter, range no further north than the latitude of 
Bermuda (32° 15’ N.), their extension so far northwards being no 
doubt due to the warmth of the Gulf Stream. In the Pacific the 
Loo Choo Islands (27° N.) have reefs on their shores, and there is 
an atoll in 28° 30’ situated N.W. of the Sandwich Archipelago. 
In the Red Sea there are coral reefs in lat. 30°. In the Southern 
hemisphere they do not extend so far from the equatorial sea, 
Houtmans Abrolhos, on the western shore of Australia, in lat. 29°S., 
being the most southerly reef. A glance at Mr. Darwin’s chart 
will show how evenly the coral reefs of every kind are spread 
along the belt of the equator, leading to his original inference 
that the law of their distribution depends upon the range of ocean 
temperature. We could wish that the author had taken into his 
consideration the far wider extension of coral growths in earlier 
geological ages—their extensive distribution, for instance, over the 
limestone area of our own islands; and had indicated the inference 
which he would have us draw from facts like these as to the higher 
temperature of the Northern waters at remote periods. What has 
now to be accounted for is the remarkable tact of the absence 
of coral growths over a large area within the tropical seas. 
None were observed during the surveying voyages of the Beagle 
on the west coast of South America, south of the equator, or round 
the Galapagos Islands, nor have any been seen there north of the 
line; and though living corals have been found in the Bay oi 
Panama, no reefs seem to have been formed by them. Mr. Darwin 
at first attributed this absence of reefs on the coast of Peru and 
elsewhere to the coldness of the currents from the south; but, on 
the contrary, the Gulf of Panama is one of the hottest pelagic areas 
in the world. The deficiency of carbonate of lime in certain 
waters cannot be taken into account, for at Ascension the waves, 
charged to excess, precipitate a thick calcareous layer upon the tidal 
rocks; but there are no corals there, nor at St. Jago, in the 
Cape Verdes, where carbonate of lime is not only abundant on the 
shores, but forms the chief part of some upraised post-tertiary 
strata. At the same time it is found that the bottom of the sea 
round certain islands is thickly coated with living corals, which 
nevertheless do not form reefs, either from insufficient growth 
owing to one cause or another, or from the species not being adapted 
to contend with the breaking waves. Another reason assigne: 
was the accumulation of sediment brought down by rivers into the 
sea, and forming banks of mud whereby the polypifers were choked 
and their growth suspended. But this aiuto however 
lausible as the seaboards of South America, the West 
oast of Africa, or the Gulf of Guinea, cannot be held good in 
the case of St. Helena, Ascension, the Cape Verdes, St. Paul's, or 
Noronha, which are free from reefs, though far out to sea, and 
composed of the same volcanic rocks, and having the same general 
form with those of the islands in the Pacific, the shores of which 
are surrounded by gigan tic walls of coral rock, 
Exception has been taken by Mr. Dana, and justly as Mr. Darwin 
allows, to that part of the argument which concerns the mean 
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temperature of the sea, upon which sufficient weight, he considers, 
had not been laid. Yet even if Mr. Darwin to some extent 
undervalued the effect of temperature during the coldest season of 
the year, it does not appear that we are any nearer an explanation 
of the remarkable absence of reefs in the cases enumerated, and our 
author has in consequence allowed those phs of his work 
to stand as they were in the first edition. in the central and 
apparently hottest parts of the Pacific there are islands entirely 
free from reefs. Not that latitude has much to do with marine 
any more than with aerial temperature. The Galapagos are on the 
equator itself; and there the mean surface temperature was made 
out by Fitzroy to be 68° F. between September 16 and October 
1835, the minimum at Albemarle Island Seine 58°5° at the S.W., 
and 62° or 63° on the western shore, whilst near Tahiti, over 
17° S., the mean observed was 77°5°, the lowest any day being 
76'5°. There is thus a difference of 9°5° in mean temperature, 
and of 18° in extremes; quite enough, as Mr. Darwin allows, to 
affect the distribution of organic beings in the two areas. Yet, 
even if we knew more of the variations of ocean temperature, we 
might remain almost as far from any satisfactory reason for the 
absence of coral reefs in such areas as we have mentioned. This 
is one of the points in regard to which we must look hopefully 
to the results which the cruise of the Challenger in equatorial 
waters may bring forth. 

The proximity of volcanic land, owing to the lime generally 
evolved from it, has been thought by some to be favourable to the 
increase of coral reefs. Mr. Darwin, on the contrary, shows that 
nowhere are coral reefs more extensive than on the shores of New 
Caledonia and of North-Western Australia, which consist of 
primary formations, whilst the Maldiva, Chagos, Marshall, Gilbert, 
and Low Archipelagos, the largest groups of atolls in the world, 
are formed pose of coral, without any nearness to active 
voleanos. He had indeed urged the opposite view, that volcanic 
action impedes the growth of coral reefs. And it is made a point 
of objection by Professor Dana that he had not pushed this 
argument far enough. Mr. Darwin has in turn to question how 
far the heat or poisonous exhalations of a volcano could affect an 
area so wide as Professor Dana’s theory implies. In the central 
parts of the Pacific there are islands wholly free from reefs, and in 
some of these cases this may be due, he considers, to volcanic 
action. But the existence of reefs, though scantily developed, 
and, according to Dana, confined to one part of Hawaii (one of 
the Sandwich group, and a volcanic centre of tremendous power), 
shows that recent volcanic action does not absolutely prevent their 
growth. Upon the question of the seemingly capricious distribu- 
tion of coral reefs Mr. Darwin ultimately brings to bear the doc- 
trine of the struggle for life. In those parts of the sea in 
which there are no such structures, there are, we may conclude, 
other beings supplying the place of the reef-building polypifers. 
It is shown in the chapter on Keeling Atoll that there are 
some species of large fish, besides the whole tribe of Holo- 
thuriz, which prey upon the tenderer parts of the corals. On 
the other hand, the polypifers may suffer from the diminution 
through whatever cause of the organic beings on which they 
prey. The relations which determine the formation of reefs 
on any shore must be very complex, and, with our present 
means of knowledge, inexplicable. Changes in the condition of 
the sea, not obvious to our senses, might restrain or destroy all 
the coral growths in one area and cause them to appear in 
another. e Pacific or Indian Ocean might become as barren 
of coral reefs as the Atlantic is now. 

It has been a question whether a position of calm is more 
favourable to coral growths than the being exposed to the free 
and violent dash of the sea. Certain polypifers in the saxigenous 
lithophytes cited by MM. Quoy and Gaimard may be able to 
flourish only where the water is quiet and the heat intense. 
Yet, on the other hand, the most careful researches confirm the 
remark of Ehrenberg, that the strongest corals love the surf, and 
are most rich and massive where most exposed to the waves. 
The great mounds of living Porites and of Millepora round Keeling 
Atoll, occur exclusively on the extreme verge of the reef, which 
is washed by the breakers. It is indeed to the solid ram- 
part formed by these massive outworks that the more delicate 
and more richly-branched corals of the inner water owe their exis- 
tence. In proportion to the protection thus afforded do they gain 
in variety and delicacy while decreasing in bulk. If the question 
were put under what conditions the greater number of species of 
coral, not ing their bulk and strength, were developed, Mr. 
Darwin would answer, with MM. Quoy and Gaimard, that this 
would happen where the water is tranquil and the heat intense. 
The total number of species in the cireumtropical seas must be very 
great, 120 kinds, according to Ehrenberg, having been yielded by 
the Red Sea. 

Whilst agreeing in general with Mr. Darwin’s view that atolls or 
lagoon islands, as well as barrier reefs, have been formed during 
a period of subsidence, Professor Dana has instanced certain of 
the lagoon islands of the Low Archipelago and elsewhere as 
showing signs of recent elevation to the extent of a few feet; a 
view which had obtained support from the observations of Mr. 
Cuthouy on the atolls of Paumotu and Fiji. Our author, while 
admitting the difficulty of judging the evidences of local elevation 
or subsidence, adduces notwithstanding many considerations tend- 
ing to show that here too his fundamental proposition holds good. 
In no part of his present work do we see more of his characteristic 
grasp of facts and insight into natural causes. These evidences 
of elevation are, he shows, often but illusory. If they have not 


undergone subsidence, these atolls or reefs may at least have 
remained stationary. Such circumstances as corals standing on 
the shores or in the midst of the lagoons from twelve to thirty inches 
above the sea-level, with the tops of their branches dead; the 
great shells of the Tridacna vertically embedded in coral rock at 
a height at which they cannot now exist; and the discovery of 
masses of coral rock which could never have been carried to their 
present places and have become water-worn while they stood at 
their present level, may be explained by the action of water 
breaking upon the shore and carrying up the living polypifers, 
aided by the agglutination of fragments of dead rock shells, 
and sand. Bathed by the troubled waters, their building action 
would long continue. The wide fields of rotten coral at Keeling 
Island, with the tips of their branches projecting above the surface 
of the n, may be simply the result of the tides not rising so 
high as formerly since the closing, as reported by the inhabitants, 
of the channels between the islets, and‘of the lagoon being 
tially choked by the growth of corals, Here, so far from ae 
having been elevation of the land, there is reason to see proofs of 
subsidence, to which may be added the manner in which Chain 
Atoll, in the Paumotu group, suffered from a storm, and the 
statement of Sir E. Belcher that after an interval of fourteen years 
a well-known island thereabouts had pk» ag and the lagoon 
at a particular spot had become deeper than before. Among other 
causes of c which might easily lead to a mistaken belief in 
the recent elevation of low coral formations, Mr. Darwin suggests 
that during some special season, the currents of the sea and the 
— winds coinciding in direction, the waves would rise to a 
igher level, and that the corals would grow higher, the result bei 
that these corals at a subsequent season would expose their d 
summits, and give the appearance of the land having been slightly 
elevated. Should, however, the conclusion arrived at by so excellent 
an observer as Professor Dana be hereafter confirmed, the question, 
in Mr. Darwin’s opinion, will be whether, seeing how vast an area 
has been thus affected, those geologists are not right who believe 
that the level of the ocean is subject to changes from astro- 
nomical causes. We understand him to speak here of Mr. Croll 
and those who take his view of the varying curve of the earth’s 
orbit, and the increased angle of the inclination of her axis. He 
might have given a prior place to the growing conviction of the 
geo ogical truth of what is known as the equatorial bulge in the 
igure of the earth. 

On the fringed coasts manifold and unmistakable proofs of 
recent and active elevation are readily accumulated, and, as Mr. 
Darwin shows, corals attached to a rising coast would necessarily 
form a fringing reef. The areas including reefs of this kind, and their 
connexion with active volcanoes, are well shown by means of the 
coloured map, as well as by the details of evidence brought to bear 
upon this point in the appendix. In revising this map, which 
must have been the result of much patient labour, one new volcano 
has been inserted on the north-eastern side of New Caledonia, 
whilst that in Torres Straits has been omitted. Some broad 
generalizations of great value have been added regarding the sub- 
siding areas marked blue on the map, as indicating the presence of 
atolls or barrier reefs, and the rising or stationary areas mar 
red, as known by upraised organic remains or inferred from the 
presence of fringing reefs. If the existence of continents shows 
that the areas which have been upheaved are immense, the proofs 
which are brought forward in support of Mr. Darwin’s theory show 
that the areas which have subsided have been not less immense. 
We may follow in imagination the spaces held by wide continents 
and lofty mountains sinking beneath the sea; with a movement so 
slow as to allow the corals to grow up to the surface, where the 
atolls now stand like monuments, marking the place of burial. 


VON HELLWALD’S RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 


WE have had occasion lately to review several works on the 
subject of the ceaseless flow of Russian enterprise or ascend- 
ency over the steppes and Khanates of Central Asia. These books 
have much of the interest and animation of a trial at Bar. 
M. Vambéry plays the of counsel for the plaintiff, and roundly 
asserts the innocence of the lamb and denounces the apathy of the 
shepherd as against the wolf. The Russian apologist, through the 
mouth of Captain Spalding, endeavours to show that the fable is of 
no application. The author now before us, after hearing the argu- 
ments of both parties, analyses the evidence, reviews the proceed- 
ings, and closes the suit by dismissing Great Britain with a 
warning, and condemning her in costs for daches in the case. 
Amongst the various contributions made towards an accurate 
comprehension of the exact aim and position of Russia in Asia, 
this book of Herr von Hellwald must take a high rank. He 
has gone far and wide in search of facts. Scientific dis- 
uisitions, records of perilous adventures, the official returns of 
ussian naval officers, the speeches of members of our own 
Parliament, the opinions of Continental writers on disputed 
oints of geography and politics, the statesmanship of Lord 
wrence, and the views of Mr. Grant Duff, have all been laid 
under requisition, and have respectively contributed to the 
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formation of very strong conclusions. The book moreover 
has been constructed on a thoroughly artistic and methodical plan. 
The reader is conducted through portions devoted to ethnology, 
phy, and national characteristics, to the final deliverance in 
S decut of nearly eighty pages, which leaves England with but 
small pretensions to political penetration or diplomatic success. 
In fact, the whole process by which the writer arrives at his de- 
ductions somewhat reminds us of the charge of the Chief Justice 
in the case of the Claimant. The rivers and sands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sea of Aral are discussed as minutely as the college 
days at Stonyhurst and the geography of South America. Then 
-we are shown the cold tion and well-balanced form by 
which each Czar in succession has felt himself called on to explore, 
Temonstrate, oceupy, chastise, lecture, and annex. Next our 
hanging judge proceeds to demonstrate that, while we have been 
4riven out hanistan, and have had nothing but petty 
‘border wars and internal difficulties for the last thirty years, Russia 
has been quietly = her frontier, securing her acquisitions, 
and gradually digesting and assimilating the heterogeneous elements 
that have come under her sway. 
It is not difficult in ate a work to point out some mis- 
of actual facts, or some deductions which, owing to 
erroneous information, appear absolutely untenable. At p. 168 
we are told of an Indian paper called the Calcutta Despatch. 
We apprehend that by this term the author, or possibly the 
translator, designates, not any one of the independent local 
journals, but the official Indian publication known as the Govern- 
ment Gazette, At p. 224 it 1s implied that Lord Lawrence 
was Viceroy at the time of the Indian Mutiny. It is, how- 
ever, venial for a laborious and untravelled German to have 
forgotten or misapprehended the distinction between a Chief 
Commissioner of a frontier province and the Governor-General 
of the whole Empire. No Rajpoot princes were present at 
Lord Mayo’s Umballa Durbar, inasmuch as that nobleman, for 
political and de ental reasons, studiously refrained from 
raising any of those irritating pretensions which would have 
infallibly been excited by the arrival of Meywar or Jyepore to 
meet the Mahommedan Amir who came from over the border. 
Then it is hardly fair in a writer who is so well informed to sa 
that he over “in silence the cruelty and barbarity wit 
which English squatters and settlers, merchants, and even mis- 
sionaries, know how to extirpate the native Sa, There 
have been, as Indian administrators and English Secretaries of 
State know, collisions and jars in our oldest provinces between 
indigo or tea planters and coolies, between English landholders 
end Bengali tenants, between capitalists working at the high pres- 
sure of the nineteenth century and Oriental artisans and mechanics 
who plod along with the implements and are hardly wakened up 
out of the customs described in Manu. But whatever may have 
been the errors of the impetuous, strong-willed, and occasionally 
overbearing lo-Saxon, the case between him and his Ryots and 
eoolies cannot be dismissed offhand in such a sweeping sentence ; 
and as for extirpation, it would be difficult to point out any 
— in which the immediate result of English ascendency has not 
n vastly to increase the native population. It israther hard, too, 
on the missionaries to be accused oF thinning the villages in which 
they plant their churches and schools. previous occasions 
these same reverend gentlemen have been roundly abused by the 
hardest exponents of the Manchester school for intruding into the 
sacred domain of politics, or for asserting the claims and equities 
of the toiling millions, who may go at one step from helpless sub- 
mission to wild and unreasoning revolt. They will rather 
startled to learn that, instead of showing their converts, and, as a 
direct consequence, the unconverted Hindus of adjoining villages, 
how lawfully to resist oppression and to meet force by constitu- 
tional means, they have been veiling extreme Malthusian doctrines 
under the cloak of Christianity. ‘The distinguished traveller Mr. 
Cooper we Major Sladen in 
is expedition of 1 to the ay kingdom lying between 
the Chinese Empire. Cooper then en- 
gered on his own account in a very different direction, and 
yor Sladen’s expedition, from which the King of Burmah 
could scarcely have imagined that the “ English had nothing less 
in view than the annexation of his kingdom,” took place in 1868 
and not in 1869. We are indebted to a writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette for pointing out, in addition to the above-mentioned 
mistakes, that Sadik, the leader of the Dunganis, was not killed, as 
stated, in January 1864, but that he is alive and was aiding the 
Khivans only last summer. But these mistakes will not prevent 
our recommending this book as an excellent work of reference for 
any Englishman who wishes to understand the whole gist of a 
politi discussion wherein hardihood of assertion has often been in 
inverse proportion to sufficiency of Imowledge. It is the result of 
mueh training, inquiry, and research. Its style is clear. The 
work of translation has been excellently performed by an English 
officer who has served for ten years in the Austrian army, and 
who is well acquainted with colloquial as well as classical German. 
apy new and ambitious member is desirous of puzzling 
Mr. Bourke, of supplementing Mr. Grant Duff, or of putting Lord 
George Hamilton through a competitive examination on the 
googra hy and politics of Eastern Turkestan, he should fortify 
i with the facts and statistics arranged by this learned 
German, and illustrated by an excellent map, which is coloured in 
a fashion to bring polities home to the eye. It is worthy of an 
author who is a member of at least half a dozen Geographical 
Societies, 


One of the chief merits of the writer is that he shows exactly 
what Russia has done and is doing in Central Asia, up to date. 
Events tread on each other's heels so quickly ; the tracts overrun, 
annexed, or taken “ under protection,” are so distant, unfamiliar, and 
remote from the ordinary Special er ; the names are spelt 
in so many different ways; and the whole subject is so — ent 
to the general reader, that we have additional eause to thank a 
writer who traces for us the ebb and flow of Bussian ascendency 
from the days of Czar Peter to the campaign of 1873. The 
position of atiairs may be concisely described as follows, Almost 
the whole of the Sea of Aral is within the Empire of Russia, and 
no land, except a very minute portion abutting on a gulf at its 
south-western extremity, could be claimed on any pretence by 
any Khan, Kirghiz Sultan, or other potentate of the Desert. The 
Caspian, though not similarly encircled by the Russian dominions, 
is practically an inland lake, subject to the will of the Czar, com- 
manded by his forts, traversed by his fleets, and sounded and 
explored by his officers. If the penetrating eye of Gibbon, over- 
looking the whole range of history, could only discern the flags of 
two navies on the waters of the Caspian, one of which was that of 
a Russian admiral, it may be safely predicted that no other nation is 
henceforth ever likely to launch a fleet there; nor will Baron Reuter, 
whatever he may acccmplish in the construction of a railroad from 
Resht to Teheran, be likely to use his concession for cutting down the 
forests of Mazenderan and for building Persian ships. Eastward 
of the most southern point of the Sea of Aral, the Russian 
line encloses the worthless desert of Kizzil Kum, or the “Red 
Sand,” and also a comparatively populous and fruitful district in 
which are such cities as Samarcand, Tashkend, and Khojend. In 
fact the boundary here goes some way to the south of the river 
Zarafshan (the scatterer of gold), and enables the Russian Viceroy 
to command “ Kokand the charming” on the one side, and “ Bok- 
hara the ennobled” on the other. We may remark, by the way, 
that it is not easy to find an exact parallel in English to the epithets 
Lateef and Shareef, which, in Mahommedan parlance, are invaria- 
bly appended, the former to Kokand, and the latter to Bokhara. 
Latest is equivalent to graceful, elegant, charming, and reminds us 
of the epithet \:zapai appropriated for his city by the Athenian. 
Shareef expresses more qualities than one. It signifies noble, 
eminent, and holy. There is a flavour of sanctity about the word, 
for it is usually applied to the Prince of Mecca, to the descendants 
of Mahommed, and to the Koran itself, by any Mussulman of 
ordinary education or intelligence. The accomplished writer of 
the article on Russian advances in the recent number of the 
Quarterly translates the word by “illustrious,” which to our 
thinking does not do full justice to the sentiment. 

But to return to our annexations. The exigencies of Russian 
Officialism have in some respects a striking resemblance to those 
with which we are familiar with in Oude or the Punjab. The 
palace of the Amir at the old capital of Timur has been converted 
into a hospital and a magazine. The want of bread, felt for 
some time, has been obviated by two enterprising persons, one a 
Tartar, the othera German. These were succeeded by an Italian 
organ-grinder and his monkey; and a “kind of restaurant” has 
also been opened. Tashkend has actually a Russian church, and a 
newspaper published in the conqueror’s language, the Turkestan- 
skiya Vyedomoste, and the officers of the garrison of Samarcand have 
set up a “club.” We should not have expected to find a complaint 
that Russian politicals had not acquired the Bokhariot or ver- 
nacular, and Persian, the diplomatic language of the country. But 
the fact is so stated. There can be little doubt that with a 
Government so liberal, and with officers so accustomed to master 
all the Continental languages, this drawback will soon be sur- 
mounted, and that we may speedily hear that Lieutenant Nevsky has 
“passed ” in the language of the district, or that Captain Mikhail- 
ovich has been presented with a thousand roubles for his 
complete mastery over the Gulistan and the Anvari. The opera- 
tions against Khiva, we all know, have been very recently the subject 
of diplomatic reference ard polite evasion. Lut the upshot of the 
whole matter in regard to the Khanates may be fairly stated in the 
following way. A considerable part of Kokand has been in- 
corporated ; and Russians possess the whole country from the lake 
of Assik-Kal on the east to a good way south of the Ser Darya or 
Jaxartes; Samarcand is garrisoned; Bokhara is spared. The Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1868 does, however, vest Russian merchants 
with special privileges in the whole Khanate of Bokhara, and pro- 
vides for the appointment of Russsan agents in the towns. Khiva, 
though overrun by a Russian column, has neither been formally 
annexed nor openly abandoned; but a mere glance at the map 
will show the extreme importance of its retention to Russia as a 
means of rounding off its acquisitions in Turkestan, and of com- 
pleting the communication between the eastern shores of the 
Caspian north of the Attrek and the cities of Kette-Kurgan, 
Samarcand, Khojend, and Tashkend. Herr von Hellwald lays 
stress on the active preparations for railways, telegraphs, and roads ; 
on the flotillas which command the Caspian and the Jaxartes ; and 
on the enormous moral influence which his triumph over so 
many physical and political obstacles has acquired for the Czar 
with the nomads and priests of the Khanates. 

The conclusions drawn from the facts we have analysed above are 
not so very extravagant or unfair. The author gives no countenance 
to alarming vaticinations which picture Delhi as one day plundered 
by Cossacks, and the Doab of Hindostan as overrun by irregular 
levies of cavalry extemporized from the Central Asian plains. To 
use his own language, ** the conquest of India” by the Russians is 
“ most improbable.” But he considers that Russia never loses 
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sight of two other main objects—the establishment of a vast com- 
mercial monopoly in Asia, and the solution of the “ Turkish 
question” by a preponderating influence on the frontiers of Persia 
and Afghanistan. In other words, the Czar is to get at Constan- 
tinople by way of Teheran, Khiva, and Samarcand. That a 
Russian governor-general occupying Mahommedan cities, “ pro- 
tecting ” or overshadowing Khanates, gonstructing forts, putting 
down robbers, and assuring a saft transit to kajilas, will 
have enormous facilities for attracting trade into new 
channels, will hardly be disputed by the most complacent 
optimist. Nor is it possible to view without deep interest 
the completion of the long basis of operations which enables 
Russia at any one moment to threaten the valley of the Eu- 
hrates, the frontier provinces of Persia, and the road to Herat. 
e must refer readers to the work itself, in which a series of 
connected facts and well-chosen arguments is adduced to prove 
these two aims neither visionary nor impracticable. it cannot be 
supposed that a Russian expedition, organized and successful at 
considerable cost, has no other object than the suppression of a 
few plundering hordes. Another consideration has presented it- 
selfto Indian administrators, which Herr von Hellwald has partially 
apprehended. It is = possible to anticipate serious obstacles 
to the secure and effective government of our Indian dependency 
by events very far short of an actual collision between the 
British sepoy and the Cossack somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Oxus. The T%mes on more than one occasion has written as 
if the close proximity to India of a Russian province would he the 
most natural and unobjectionable thing in the world. Practical 
Indian statesmen think very differently. Russian agents are adepts 
at intrigue and ee Natives of all ranks und castes are 
proverbially credulous, excitable, restless. In every large Oriental 
town or State there is always a set of fanatics or revolutionists 
who detest regularity, who welcome disturbance, who rise 
omg anarchy like scum to the surface of a boiling cauldron. 
In Hyderabad, at Patna, at Lucknow, in Eastern Bengal, on the 
North-Western frontier, it is impossible for the most experienced 
official to say what absurdity may not be credited ; what rash enter- 
ewe at the hands of a few resolute desperadoes who hope for 
oreign interference may not be crowned with a temporary suc- 
cess. It is very well to say that we cannot quarrel with a rival 
potentate in Asia because he is a foe to bigotry and a friend to 
commerce. It may be that Russia will be glad of a few years’ rest 
to consolidate her late acquisitions before she makes a further move 
in any direction at all. But the truth is that since the countrymen 
of Dupleix and — were ejected from India, we have never known 
there even the shadow of rivalry with any great European Power. 
To affect unconcern or indifference in the teeth of the evidence 
arrayed by the author whom we have been reviewing would be 
a mistake even more lamentable than the remedy of impotent 
bluster or unreasonable counter-claims, 


PATON’S LIFE OF BEYLE.* 


K writing the life of Henry Beyle, Mr. Paton has called attention 

to the works ofa man whose name is too little known, and whose 
influence is too little recognized. Every one who takes an interest 
in literature has heard of the great struggle between the Classical 
and Romantic schools in France which ended in the acknowledg- 
ment of the genius of Victor Hugo and other writers of the new 
school. Comparatively few probably are aware that Henry Beyle 
was one of the foremost movers in this literary revolution, or have 
heard of his pamphlet Racine et Shakespeare, which, published in 
1823, cuaied ae bitter wrath of the French Academy of that 
date. Again, most people have either read or heard of Michelet’s 
volume entitled Z’Amour, while few know anything of the De 
v Amour of Henry Beyle which preceded it. This book expressed 
some curious and original ideas of Beyle’s on the nature of love, 
and certainly no one was better qualified than its author to speak 
on such a subject both from observation and experience. He 
appears to have been one of those men who are by no means un- 
common in the world, who, without being insincere, are radically 
tickle. He had many violent passions in the course of his life ; 
but so long as each one Iasted he conceived it to be the one and 
only absorbing emotion of his being. Sometimes the duration of 
these phases of feeling was determined by external circumstances, 
sometimes by the inward working of that selfishness, or one should 
rather say self-consciousness, which often combines with the artistic 
sensibility of natures like Beyle’s. There is a curious instance of 
this in a letter which he wrote in 1824 to a lady for whom he had, 
or supposed that he had, a deep feeling :— 

“ Adieu! arnine is insupportable to me since I know that you are 

no longer here. Yesterday I had a delicious dinner, where there were nine 
men of wit and myself. Unluckily I was not in the least brilliant. I spoke 
very little, and the little I did say was heavy. ‘This catastrophe will 
agitatemy great soul. Perhaps E will have to renounce love. How can I 
reconcile myself to not shining !” 
Another strange example of the manner in which his ideas, 
taking in the main an exalted sphere, recurred to the central figure 
of selt, is found in a letter which he wrote at an earlier period to 
his favourite sister :— 


_* Henry Beyle (otherwise De St : a Critical and Biographical 
Study, Aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters frem 
the Private Papers of the Pamily of Beyle. By Andrew Archibald Paton, 
Author of “ Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic,” and “ A History 
of the Egyptian Revolution.” London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 


T have hired some apartments, noble, simple, and freshly done up, and 
hung with charming engravings. I sought to enjoy them with my soul of 
1804, but found it impossible. I have a fine view from the window of m 
little cabinet, and I contemplated a sunset athwart raim and heavy clou 
riven by a tempestuous wind, I opened mechanically the drawer of my 
bureau, in which I put interesting pone I opened a little letter, and it was 
from you. I never felt with more delight the pleasure of loving you. This 
charming letter is of the 15th March; but I do not know what year. Alt 
that you say in this letter is in perfect harmony with what P feel; it is 
another myself whose letter I was reading, The resemblance of our hand- 
writing increased this charming illusion. 

The “ charming illusion” of receiving a letter from a second self 
is somewhat amusing, and one cannot help entertaining a little 
distaste for the references to his own exquisite sensibility which 
abound in the writer's earlier letters. Beyle, however, is by no 
means the only instance of a man of undoubted genius who had 
also a vein of littleness. And it must be said that this cha~ 
racteristic of self-consciousness is closely allied with the 
keen observation and imaginative faculty which distinguished 


Beyle’s writings. By the habit of analysing his own feeli the 
author he himself to acquire that of analysing those of other 
people. It is to be regretted that he never tarned his power 


to the best account by carrying out a project which he formed 
of writing a kind of autobiography which, as Mr. Paton says, 
was to have been a real basis with an ideal superstructure. 
Among his papers M. Colomb, an intimate friend of Beyle’s, found 
an untinished self-portraiture of the author under the name of 
Roizard which would no doubt have figured in some form in this 
projected work. As far as one can judge of Beyle from external 
evidence, this representation of himself seems to have more truth 
and discernment than such performances generally possess :— 

A word sometimes affected him to tears; at other times he was ironical 
and hard, from the fear of being moved, and of being despised by himself as 
a man of weak character. His countenance was not handsome ; his features 
were large, and subject to mobility ; his eyes expressing the slightest shade 
of emotion, so as to mortify his own self-love. He was brilliant, amusing, 
and, full of unexpected sallies, he electrified his auditors, and excluded the 
ogg A of a yawn from the —_ in the room in which he happened to 

. But this vivacity of his sallies sometimes created aversion and a 
and offended the dull and the mediocre. When he was without emotion he 
was flat, and disdained to call his powers of memory to his aid. A touch 
ing word, a true expression of mistortune heard in the street or in the shop 
of an artisan, affected him. But for pomp and affectation there was only 
irony to be expected from Roizard. From the age of sixteen, this man was 
in the sphere of the activity of Napoleon, and had followed him to Moscow 
and elsewhere. While he made these campaigns his father was ruined, and 
he himself was also ruined in 1814 by the fall of Napoleon. Roizard lived 
in Italy, and at the Revolution of 1830 he returned to official employment for 
the sole purpose of completing the thirty years requisite to enjoy a pension. 
He arrived at Rome without ambition, solely in order to pass ten years 
without ennui, and then to return to finish his life at Paris in a situation a 
little above poverty. 

But it is time to leave off speaking pers | of Beyle’s character, 
although it is a study of great interest, and to come to his writings 
and doings. His life, as may be gathered from the passage quoted 
above, was by no means an uneventful one. His islapeniat 
spirit as his friends, his vagabond nature as his enenries, might 
call it led him to seek a varied life, and circumstances favored his 
wishes. By the interest of the Daru family he was employed as a 
supernumerary clerk in the Ministry of War when Pierre Daru was 
Secretary of that department, and he accompanied N a 
army to Italy in the campaign of Marengo, during which he 
managed to combine warlike and musical enthusiasm. The im- 
patience and intolerance of boredom which belonged to his character 
induced him finally to throw up his commission in disgust at the 
dull garrison life which he led in Piedmont, and he returned to 
Paris to renew his literary studies. His letters at this time are 
charged with that love of moralizing about everything and nothi 
which was part of the spirit of the age, but they all have a trut 
and freshness which redeem them from dulness, if not from prig- 
gishness. One of them contains a vivid description of the dai 
life of a Parisian of the day. Upon this Mr. Paton makes a 
remark which will perhaps be resented by ao but in 
which we cannot help tainking there is some — 

Such a sketch of Paris, so different in costume, hours, and manners, 
from the Paris of our day, is not without its interest. The extreme 
politeness of the ancient régime extended itself imto the beginning of our 
century. ‘The Frenchman of this eld school, with his obsequious compli- 
ments and dancing-master airs and graces, has disappeared in the course of 
the political shocks of half a century. One cannot help thinking that the 
English coldness and nonchalance has acted rather perniciously than other- 
wise on the upper stratum of this gay and amiable nation. 

The next three or four years of Iris life were occupied with 
studies of books and men and with love aflairs, one of which 
was violent enough to induce him to aecept a place in a counting- 
house at Marseilles under pretenee of a sudden passion for busi- 
ness. The real object of his passion, however, was an actress, 
at the end of a year married a Russian noble, upon which event 
Beyle’s love of the counting-house disa) , and he returned to 
Paris. In 1806 he re-entered the public service, in the first in- 
stance as a subordinate commissariat officer, and from that time 
until the downfall of the Empire he remained im the service of 
Napoleon in various capacities. During this time i 
Berlin, Brunswiek, Vienna, where he was present at 
Service of Haydn, and subsequently Milan, for which town he had 
a strong attachment ; indeed in his later years he to con~ 
sider it as his home. He found that Italian society was free from 
affectation and the small vanities which made imtercourse with 
the world in Paris so distasteful to him at times. During all this 
time he coptinued to exercise his profession of “an observer of 
“ human nature,” as he called himself. This rather incautious 
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says, to his disappointment at the failure of M. Thiers’s policy re- 
lative to the Egyptian question. One cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the same aan of disguise which led him to write 
under various assumed names had something to do with his 
wishing his nationality to be disguised after his death. Mr. 
Paton gives a curious anecdote to show how the saying that 
no man is a prophet in his own country applies to Beyle. In 
1861 the Conservator of the Library at Grenoble, Beyle’s birth- 
gees, pro that there should be a street in the town named 
yle or Stendahl, which was Beyle’s favourite pseudonym. Upon 
this the Mayor sent for him and reprimanded him for meddling in 
matters which concerned the administration. When the Conser- 
vator pointed out that Beyle was universally considered to be an 
original genius and a man of superior intelligence, “ You call him 
@ man of superior intelligence!” replied the Mayor; “allons donc! 
I dined twice in his company, and know better.” As has been 
indicated, Beyle’s analytical and critical writings are of more im- 
rtance than his romances. His remarks upon the literature and 
e arts of his time will always retain some value, although many 
of them may be over-ruled by the criticisms of the present day. 
Mr. Paton’s book is carefully and clearly written, and has many 
neat turns of thought and expression, of which the following 
remark, apropos of the Great and the Second Napoleon, may serve 
as an example :— 
The potent who move the wheel of fortune are impotent to fix it. The 
greatest — begin revolutions in human affairs, and revolutions finish the 
greatest m 


AGAS’S CIVITAS LONDINUM.* 

UST thirty-five years ago, when the Society for the Diffusion 

of Useful Knowledge was in its most high and y state, 
and nobody apprehended that its fall, or even its decline, was 
among events to be, it began the publication of what pro- 
mised to be by far its greatest work, the Biographical Dictionary. 
Mr. Bolton Corney was even then somewhat advanced in years, 
but may be said to have been only commencing what proved in the 
end to be a very useful literary career, in its own particular direc- 
tion and within its own particular limits ; and the first number of 
the first of the first volume had not been a week from the 
press, and the inevitable “ Aa, Peter Van Der” had hardly been 
consigned to the tomb, when some letters appeared in the then 
congenial pages of Sylvanus Urban containing a criticism upon the 
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conduct of the undertaking so close and so convincing that we 
believe the portion already issued to the public was in effect 
cancelled, and the whole scheme systematized in accordance with 
his views. The enterprise was doomed to an untimely end, 
but, thanks in some degree to Mr. Corney, the work was 
admirable so far as it went, and many a student has uttered 
a sigh as he came to the name of one Azzubeydi, a Spanish 
Moor, which winds up the first letter of the alphabet and the 
seventh and last volume of the Dictionary. Among the short- 
comings particularly brought to notice was the comparative 
neglect with which the first of our English surveyors had been 
treated. The authors did not even know his name, which was 
Radolph Agas, and not Ralph Aggas, as they had set it down; and 
they had dismissed him after “a tribute of twenty lines” abound- 
ing in errors, and without any signature attached to them. The 
memoir as it now stands is a “ tribute” of six times the former 
length, and bears the initials of “J. T. S.,” the well-known “ Nolle- 
kens Smith,” who was then the Keeper of the British Museum 
Prints. Mr. Corney’s object, as far as the Biographical Dictionary 
was concerned, was thus fully attained; but still further attention 
was called to the character and career of Radolph Agas by the 
course adopted by the writer of the original memoir, who sought 
information in the Museum Reading-Room as to the boolis 
and manuscripts which Mr. Corney had recently been consulting, 
and accused him of deriving his knowledge of their existence from 
the references contained in the article which he had found fault 
with. It was another case of “ That eagle’s fate and mine are one,” 
and the sensation caused in the antiquarian Little Pedlington was 
of more than usual duration and asperity. The result of all 
this was that the works of Agas were zealously sought for and 
carefully preserved, and many minute points of his history, and 
the history of his productions, were incidentally brought to light. 

It is a singular fact that the work from which he derives all his 
fame may very possibly have been the handiwork of an altogether 
different man. This large bird’s-eye view of London must apparently 
have cost the labour of years, and yet, it we are right in fixing its 
date at about 1561, it must have been surveyed and engraved before 
Agas was out of his teens. Nothing but actual inspection of the 
original, or of this facsimile, will give any notion of the genuine 
interest and value of the performance. Only two copies of it are 
known to be in existence. One is among the collections of the 
indefatigable Samuel Pepys, and the other, from which the fac- 
simile is taken, is in the appropriate keeping of the Corporation of 
London. We have no scleine of the state of the Cambridge 
copy, but the one before us is evidently what is now too often 
called a “ new edition,” ¢.e. a reissue with a fresh title. The body 
of the work remains unaltered, and the arms of Elizabeth, the 
glorious Semper Eadem, are traceable on the flag of the royal 
barge which tloats off Baynard’s Castle, but the great shield in the 
left-hand ng corner bears the quarterings of James. Of the 
points which determine approximately the date of its execution, 
the limit in one direction is fixed by the absence of the lofty spire 
of St. Paul’s, which was destroyed by lightning on the 4th of June, 
1561, and never rebuilt. The limit in the other direction is not so 
clearly defined; but many circumstances combine to convince us 
that it could not have been beyond 1564, amongst which we may 
mention that Stow notices the erection in that year of a castellated 
building over a spring on the north bank of the Thames, which 
could not have failed to be most conspicuous from the point at 
which the view was taken. 

The map is 6 ft. } in. long, and 2 ft. 4} in. wide, and takes 
in the whole space longitudinally between Lambeth Palace 
and the present St. Katherine’s Docks, with a foreground of 
Lambeth Marsh and Horselydown, and a background of the 
Northern Heights. On the far left are Lambeth Palace and Lambeth 
Church, and on the other side of the river Westminster Abbey 
and St. Margaret’s Church and “ Rufus’s roaring hall”; and on the 
far right is the Tower, with its ramparts and ditches. When we have 
mentioned these, and perhaps the Temple Church and St. Saviour’s 
Church, we believe we have set down every building in the whole 
of this large area which the closest inspection would enable an Eliza- 
bethan Rip van Winkle to recognize. This is not altogether plea- 
sant to think about, and the reflection ought to make us doubly 
resolute in withstanding further tampering with any of those pre- 
cious remains. Of the most important of all, the Abbey, we are in 
no fear, but we confess to a little trembling about St. Margaret's, 
which is so rich in historical associations. Fortunately, it is just 
at present the fashion to recognize it as a judiciously placed foil to 
its magnificent neighbour, but it is impossible to say how long this 
feeling may remain. The Hall appears to be safely buried in the 
midst of Sir Charles Barry’s Palace of Westminster, and it will 
be more secure still if the erection of the Law Courts again brings 
its west side into prominence. Till then we shall not be alto- 
gether free from some slight degree of fear for the building which 
“witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of 
Somers,” and shes “lofty arches of Irish oak” (which by the by 
are made of chestnut) “ resounded ” to the impassioned eloquence 
of Edmund Burke. The recent establishment of a flaunting and 
obtrusive neighbour in the shape of St. Thomas’s Hospital has 
compelled the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to smarten up the 
brown and modest dwelling of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
and it has been done in a mamner which reflects infinite credit on 
the good taste and good feeling of all concerned in it. Would 
that the hapless church of St. Overie at Southwark, with 
its still more unhappy eastern chapel, had had the good luck to 
fall into similar hands! There is one comfort, and one only, in the 
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description drew upon him on one occasion in later years 
the unpleasant reputation of being a police spy. Immediately 
after his visit to Milan came the expedition to Russia ; and, 
in order to accompany it in the Commissariat Department, Beyle 
resigned a comfortable post at Court. Probably had he fore- 
seen the troubles of this campaign, he would have hesitated to 
do this; the department to which he was attached came in 
for a large share of the blame for the ill-fated march to and 
from Moscow. Beyle may be considered fortunate in having 
reached France again in as good condition as he did, although 
that was bad enough. He returned deprived of all his pos- 
| sessions, and wrote from Mayence that he was “in a state of 
repulsive filth, and on his knees before potatoes.” During the 
eight years following the Russian campaign Beyle may be said to 
have taken up his residence in Milan, tor although he paid visits 
thence to other parts of Italy and to Paris, he always returned to 
| Milan as to a home, until he was expelled from it by the Austrian 
authorities under suspicion of being a spy. In this time he made 
H the a of many distinguished men, among others Byron, 
and published the Lives of Haydn, Mozart, and Metastasio ; Rome, | 
i ‘eke et Florence, and also Histoire de la Peinture en Italie. On 
his return to Paris after his expulsion from Milan he published the 
| De TAmour, which is poobehiiy better known than any of 
his works, except perhaps La Chartreuse de Parme, of whose 
| merits Balzac had so high an opinion. Mr. Paton thinks that 
Balzac’s estimate of this work was exaggerated ; and in this most 
readers will agree with him, as also in thinking that Beyle was 
fitted for analytical rather than romantic writings, and that a novel 
was not the best vehicle for his peculiar talents. On this subject 
the biographer makes some sound and interesting remarks which 
will be found in the chapter concerning La Chartreuse de Parme. 
De 0 Amour was pads 1 by the Racine et Shakspeare already 
—_ of, and in the six following years at Rome were written the 
! ife of Rossini, the novel of Armand, and the Promenades dans 
| Rome. In 1830 Beyle’s friends came into power, and he obtained 
the French consulship at Trieste, a post which he exchanged three 
years afterwards for that of Civita Vecchia. His absences from 
| this post were so frequent as to draw upon him a reprimand from 
| head-quarters. On one occasion Louis Philippe, meeting him in 
Paris, said to him, “Ah! M. Beyle, je suis content que vous 
\ faites de si belles études, mais Je Roi esptre que vous n’oubliez 
pas que vous étes consul de France!” In the eight years follow- 
ing 1830 Le Rouge et le Noir, the Chroniques Italtennes, the 
Mémoires dun Touriste, and the Chartreuse de Parme were pub- 
lished. During all these years Beyle’s health was declining, and 
in 1841 he had an apoplectic fit, which was soon followed by his 
death, while absent on sick leave at Paris. By his own desire he 
‘was inscribed as a Milanese on his tombstone, owing, Mr. Paton 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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contemplation of their present condition. It is beyond the power 
of even churchwarden —— further to degrade them. 
With to the Tower we 'y know what to say. The 
ditch is its great feature, and yet there is no denying that filling 
it up, and laying out the recovered land as an open esplanade, are 
changes which seem to have reason on their side. 

It is impossible to look at any of this interesting plan 
without feeling astonishment that no more than three centuries 
have passed since the great capital presented the appearance which 
is here delineated. The middle maemo is taken up with a 
jungly kind of garden, and two circular erections which must have 
to rough likenesses of the Albert Hall with its lid taken off. 
The jungle is Paris Garden, and its state exactly corresponds 
with the description which Fletewood gave of it to Burgh- 
ley in 1578. He is relating how the watch had dis- 
covered the French Ambassador holding a secret interview with 
Sir Warham St. Leger and Sir William Morgan, and mentions 
that the place was so dark with trees that one man cannot see 
another “ except they have /ynceos oculos, or els cattes eys.” They 
resisted the watch, and ‘‘the ambassador swore great othes that 
he wold do many thinges,” but the Dogberries told him that they 
knew nothing of his dignity; they only knew that he and his 
companions were “night-walkers contrarie to the law.” The 
westernmost of the two buildings is lettered “ The Bolle Bayting,” 
and the other “ The Beare Bayting.” Outwardly they are almost 
identical in appearance, and their surroundings are equally similar. 
The front towards the river is clear for the reception of visitors in 
boats; the rear is shut in with ponds sacred to a special branch 
of the amusement, and the sides are formed by the kennels of the 
dogs, all of whom are represented in the one attitude of rampaging 
to get at their prey. We do not see that any lodgings are reserved 
for the Bolles or the Beares, unless some odd-shaped buildings in 
the gloomy grove of Paris Garden were appropriated for that pur- 
pose. This is to a certain extent borne out by Ben Jonson, who, 
when he is at a loss to describe some particularly offensive smell, 
declares that 


The meat boat of Bear’s College, Paris Garden, 
Stunk not so iJl; nor, when she kissed, Kate Arden. 


It is not to be wondered at that the sport was a favourite one with 
Henry VIIL., but the writers upon the subject have never had the 
wit to relate an adventure with a bear in which he was himself 
personally concerned. They were perhaps not very likely to come 
across it, as it is only to be found in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, a 
work somewhat out of their ordinary line of reading. The story 
is far too long to quote in this place, and it is sufficient to mention 
that it turns upon the confusion among “the multitude of boats” 
when a bear chanced to get loose and was pursued by the dogs into 
the river. ‘ The flying of the people, after that the was loose, 
from one boat to another, was so cumberous that divers persons 
were thrown into the Thames; the King commanding certain men 
that could swim to strip themselves naked, and to help to save 
them that were in danger. This pastime so displeased the King 
that he bade ‘ Away, away with the boat, and let us all go hence !’” 
In those days the young princesses seem to have had “ bearwards,” 
just as they might now have ladies-in-waiting or equerries; 
for the venerable martyrologist goes on to say that the 
offender who had caused the mischief was “an arrant Papist, 
far from the religion of his mistress, for he was the 
Lady Elizabeth’s bearward, now the Queen’s Majesty.” Long 
after she had attained that exalted dignity she continued her 
liking to the sport, and so habitual was her attendance at the 
Ring that in 1580, when all Europe was ringing with the first in- 
telligence of Drake’s exploits in the Pacific, and she was particu- 
larly anxious to find out what Philip II. really thought upon the 
subject, she invited the Spanish Ambassador to a bear-baiting, 
hoping that during the intervals of the engaging sport she might 
be able to wheedle the secret out of him. During the reign of the 
Saints, as we may gather from Hudibras, the sport was in little 
favour, and we are only surprised to discover that the establish- 
ment was in full force so late as 1655, when it attracted the 
attention of Colonel Pride, who, after his celebrated “ purge” of 
another place, had settled down as a justice of the peace in South- 
wark, Availing himself of the experience gained on that memor- 
able occasion, he caused, says an old manuscript authority, “all 
the Beares to be fast tyed up by the noses, and then valiantly 
brought some files of musketiers, drew up, and gave fyre, and kild 
6 or more beares in the place (only leaving one white innocent 
Cubb) and also all cockes of the game.” The old journalist slily 
adds, “ It is said all the mastives are for,to be shipt for Jamaica.” 
The glories of the place revived with th@Restoration, and in 1670 
Evelyn describes the scene to be very nm... :a the same as it was a 
century earlier when this map was executed. Bulls were baited 
as well as bears, and one of the former “tossed a dog full into 
a lady's lap as she sat in one of the boxes a considerable 
height from the arena.” We can imagine the consternation and 
screaming that ensued. 

Paris Garden was situated exactly where the present road 
from the Elephant and Castle comes upon Blackfriars Bridge, and 
the two arenas occupied the ground immediately to the east 
between the new Southwark Street and the riverside. Still further 
to the east, in the next generation, but before the end of the 
century, arose “the Globe, the glory of the Bank,” which Ben 
Jonson well describes as 


Flank’d with a ditch and fore’d out of a marish. 


Wretched as its own actual site was, it was rendered still worse 
by a wretched neighbourhood; and yet what everlasting glory 
is attached to it! We are next brought to the church and 
churchyard of St. Saviour’s, formerly St. Mary Overie, which 
contains the dust of Gower, and Fletcher, and Massinger, or 
rather did contain it till it was carted away to aid in raising 
the level of some building land near Kennington Oval. When 
studying this part of the map we must ‘never forget that the 
new London Bridge occupies a position well to the west of the 
old one. The representation of the latter, as given in this map, 
conveys a vivid ites of what Sir Thomas Wyat saw in front of 
him a few years before, when he found this only access to London 
against him, and had to march his wearied soldiers 
to the distant bridge of Kingston. How the bridge, pic- 
turesque as it was, was permitted to exist so long we never could 
understand. The annual expense of its repairs was a 
enormous. So early as 1625 Jonson speaks of an ungrate 
man as minding 
A co no more than London Bridge 
What arch was mended last ; 

and Gifford in his note upon the anticipates a joke of 
Sydney Smith’s by saying that, “ had an alderman or a turtle been 
lost there, the nuisance would have been long since removed.” 

Nothing can say more for the exceeding interest attaching to 
this facsimile than the fact that we have filled our allotted space 
without having got beyond the foreground of the picture, and every 

uare inch of what remains would have afforded equal matter for 
illustration and comment. The reproduction has been effected 
most successfully. The attendant letterpress is clear and to the 

int, and the whole is presented in a handy and attractive form. 

o moderately good library should be without it. 


THE PROVERBS OF JOHN HEYWOOD.* 


i i for no other cag ge than to show how many of our best and 
tritest proverbs are over three hundred years old in their 
resent form, Mr. Sharman has done well to re-edit the quaint 
jalogue of John Heywood. Though Heywood is known to litera- 
ture as “the epigrammatist,” it would be hard to find a score 
amongst his six hundred epigrams that could earn him a place 
among wits; and though it is recorded of him that he amused 
Henry VIII., and moved to a smile the rigid muscles of his 
daughter Queen ef it would be ee to find any solid 
title to the merit of humour in his tic works. It is more 
than probable that the favour he found in his lifetime, as well as 
his pt -enmanenl reputation, depended chiefly on the large and curious 
collection of “ old. said saws,” which, taking a hint from Skelton to 
do for the public ear what Polydore Vergil and Erasmus had done 
for scholars, he strung together in a framework sufficiently inar- 
tistic to modern tastes, and yet attractive enough in his day to 
make the earlier fashion of allegories give place to the adage. 
How completely this was the case will be seen by an extract from 
Mr. Sharman’s introduction, where he notes that on the publica- 
tion of these proverbs 
the romancers were rejected; Heywood’s volume was hailed with 
acclaim. It became the most popular of all popular books. Ten times it 
was sent to press during the sixteenth century. Immediately on its appear- 
ance, it gave a fillip to the nation’s appetite for literary enjoyment ; poets, 
lay-writers, and statesmen made capital of its mine of proverbs. The 
lizabethan dramatists are brimming with them. Qne orator delivered a 
speech in the House of Commons in which a proverb formed the substance 
of every sentence. Proverbs were adopted everywhere as devices for 
tapestry, as mottoes for knives, as inscriptions for rings and keepsakes. 
So strongly does “the wisdom of many and the wit of one” 
commend itself to the generality of mankind, whether spoken or 
gathered up into the pages of a book, that Heywood’s proverbs 
were probably his passport from a humble birth and a gratui- 
tous education to a place among the landed gentry; for whereas 
he is shown to have been, as a child, one of the “Children of 
the Chapel Royal,” and draughted thence to Oxford, he died 
possessed, through Mary’s favour, of a manor in Yorkshire, as well 
as, it would seem, of lands at North Mimms in Hertford- 
shire. Although the volume before us is printed from the edition 
of 1598, it would appear that Warton for his account of Heywood 
in hjs History of English Poetry had access to the first edition, 
namely, that of 1546. And it is not a little curious that two or 
three proverbial sayings which occur in the Dialogue spring from 
events contemporary with the earlier date. Thus, of a total change 
of aspect in one of the couples whose ill-assorted marriage supplies 
the groundwork of the Di e, it is said their faces told people 
that “Totnam was turned French”; a phrase explained as origi- 
nating in the migration of French workmen to Tottenham early in 
the reign of Henry VIII. which aroused the jealousy of English 
mechanics, and led. to a street-riot on May » 1517. Such a 
roverb would have more force when this disturbance was within 
iving memory; but two others synchronize yet more closely. 
“To robbe Peter to pay Paul” (p. 54) is shown to have arisen 
from the appropriation (temp. Edward VI.) of the lands of St. 
Peter at Westminster to raise money for the repairs of St. Paul’s 
in London— an appropriation in course of execution at the precise 
time of Heywood’s first edition. As Mr. Sharman notes, the 
French form of the proverb, “ Découvrir Saint-Pierre pour couvrir 
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Saint-Paul,” gives additional colour to this explanation. Later in 
the Dialogue, where a jealous widow is represented as taking on, 
“after Bedlam sort,” he finds an allusion to the conversion in 1546, 
the very year of Heywood’s publication, of the Priory of St. Mary of 
em into a lunatic asylum. In these and similar scra 
of internal evidence (e.g. where he refers to epochs posterior to the 
Norman subversion of England the saying “Jacke would be a 
gentleman if he could speak French ”), Mr. Sharman has been as 
happy as he has shown himself industrious. 

Wie plot of the Dialogue, if plot it can be called, is of the slender- 
est. A young man seeks advice asto a choice between a young maiden 
with no means but rich relations, and a grey-haired widow with a 
good jointure and money in her hand. The author, his oracle, 
undertakes to discuss the question with the help of proverbs, and 
begins by citing several to the tune of wedding in haste and re- 
penting at leisure. Presently he resorts to a fancy picture of two 
couples he has known, and the evils which resulted in the one 
instance from marrying “all for love” and in the other “all for 
money.” In the issue, we gather, Heywood's client declines 
both matches and remains in single blessedness. It is with 
the plums of the cake, however, rather than with its baking 
or kneading that we have to do, and here, at any rate, there 
is no lack either as to quantity or quality. The editor has aimed 
at tracing back each proverb to Its earliest use in our own 
tongne, or that of the French, rather than to the classical ori- 
ginels to which not a few might be referred. Thus he illustrates 
the adage “ Between two stooles, &c.” (p. 13) by a proverb in a 
French MS. of the fourteenth century, and by the expression of 
Rabelais, “S’asseoir entre deux selles le cul 4 terre” ; but not by 
the Latin “ Duabus sellis sedet,” which is recorded by Seneca, and 
made the matter of an amusing anecdote by Macrobius. For 
“ Tho’ nye be my kirtle, yet neere is my smocke,” he is content to 
= an English parallel of a later date than Heywood’s dialogue ; 

ut he omits the “Tunica pallio propior” of Plautas, whom he 
might, had he chosen, have cited (Cure. I. i. 53, ‘ Flamma fumo est 

roxima ”) in illustration of “ No fire without somesmoke ” (p. 120). 
t does not, however, seem to have been part of Mr. Sharman’s plan 
to go back to the classical origins of current proverbs, although we 
cannot quite agree with his implied depreciation of these as com- 

ared with early English. Undoubtedly there is room for 

th treatments of the subject, and philologically the latter has 
superior attractions; but it is not the Soe certain that a very large 
= of our proverbial philosophy, in common with that of 

ontinental nations, comes to us from the ancient Greek and 
Latin authors, through conduits laid down by Erasmus. It is 
true that Mr. Sharman cites for “Every cocke is proud on his 
owne dunghill” as early an authority as the “Ancren Riwle, 
circa 1250”; but still we might go a long way further back 
and traee it to Phedrus and Babrius, if not to the shadowy 


ZEsop. The same may be said, if we substitute the name of Juvenal, 
for the adage (p. 82) that “ Beggers may sing before theeves”; but 
we observe that our editor does not bann with equal strictness 


tristic els and originals. He allows us to refer “ Love me, 
ove my dog,” to so venerable an authority as St. Bernard, although 
he does not consider it his province to point out that the original 
of the saw about the “shoe’s pinching”—* Myself can tell best 
where my shoe doth wring mee” (p. 121)—is St. Jerome ad 
Jovin., i. 29, “ Nemo seit preter me ubi soecus me premat.” The 
interest is surely enhanced when this sort of illustration is vouch- 
safed, as, for instanee, where “ Out of sight, out of mind,” is traced 
back to the Latin of the author of the Imztatio Christi, and 
within due limits, perhaps, a little more of it would have been 
welcome. At the same time we must be thankful for the care which 
has furnished us with so many early versions of proverbs still in 
vogue, e.g. “Cut my eote after my cloth,” “ The nearerto the church 
the further from God,” “To hold with the hare and run with the 
hound,” “Seeing far in a milestone,” “ Better one bird in hand 
than ten in the wood,” “Throw no gifte againe at the giver's head, 
for better is halfe a lofe than no bread,” ‘Small pitchers have wyde 
eares,” and the like. All these are italicized in the text, and so 
stand out from the rest of the Dialogue ; and besides these we light 
on one or two proverbial expressions which are not so distinguished. 
One such is “Home is homely, though it be poore in sight "—an 
early version of a well-known proverb, though the sense of homely 
in 1546 was not the same as it bears in our adage. Another is 
where the young man speculates that by marrying a rich widow 
he shall be able to punish former slight, and to “hold their nose 
to the grmdstone, and sit on their skirts That erst sate on 
mine.” In the course of the Dialogue we come across a 
good sprinkling of old friends in novel faces. For example, 
a mam is said to go on a distasteful errand “‘ With as good will as a 
beare goeth to the stake”—a figure which takes us back to bear- 
baiting ; and “in haste like a suail.” “The parish priest forgetteth 
that ever he hath been holy water clark” is but another form of 
the “beggar mounted” and of the Plautine proverb, “ Ab asinis 
ad boves transcendere.” “ Better spare at brim than at bottom” 
recalls a well-Imown line of the satirist Persius (ii. 50-1); and 
though most readers lmow the oft-cited adage “ Better be an 
old man’s darling than a young man’s werling,” it is probable 
that few are acquainted with the young man’s retort to his old 
wife, when she parades before him the virtues of his deceased 
predecessor 
T never meete thee at flesh nor at fish 
But I have sure a dead man’s head in my dish.—P. 139. 


Perhaps Mr. Sharman’s happiest field is where he gives scope 


to his illustrative or interpretative vein. By the proverb “ While 
I beat the bush other men catch the burdes” (p. 13), which has 
its parallel in Spanish and other modern Ianguages, he hangs the 
tale of Henry V.’s retort when the citizens of Orleans, whom he 
was besieging, professed their willlingness to yield the town to 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was in the English camp. “Shall 
I,” said the King,“ beat the bush, and another take the bird ?” 
The adage “ When the steede is stolne shut the stable doore” is 
made more explicit by the parallel couplet which Mr. Sharman’s 
research has brought to bear on it :— 
The steed was stollen before I shut the gate, 
The cates consumed before I smelt the feast (p. 44) 3 
and “the poor cat i’ th’ adage,” and the saw about “ belling 
the cat ” meet im these pages with pertinent illustration. A propos 
of the proverb that “The grey mare is the better horse” 
(p. 110), Mr. Sharman is entitled (in common wi:l several other 
writers) to the credit of having upset one of Lord Macaulay's 
plausible but unsound “ divinations.” The historian too hastaly 
referred the proverb to the time when foreign breeds of horses were 
in most esteem, and the “ grey mares of Flanders” were preferred 
to “the finest coach-horses of England.” Unluckily that time 
was the latter half of the seventeenth century, and Heywood’s 
proverb belongs to the first half of the sixteenth. But, as is 
shown in the notes to p. 110, the phrase occurs in a drama about 
1550, a3 well as in Hudibras; and there is no need to look for his- 
torical and chronological fixity in the case of a domestic phenomenon 
which the English express by a metaphor from the stable, while 
the Spaniards say, “ In the house of the spiritless fellow the wife 
is magistrate.” Upon the version of our proverb, “ A worm will 
turn,” which is given by Heywood—ie. “ Tread a worme on the 
tayle and it must turn agayne”—we are not sure that the editor 
does not do wisely in simply citing Shakspeare, 3 King Henry VI. 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on ; 
And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 
Tiere has been too much over-ingenious speculation upon this 
adage, and we are asked in divers quarters to believe that “ worm ” 
here means a snake or serpent. Perhaps the — to the question 
is to be found in the Greek iambie cited by Ray— 
Kav xiv atopy 
and in the study of that line with the help of ‘‘ Liddell and Scott.” 
The adage “ Bachelors’ wives and maydes’ children be weil 
taught” is illustrated, as we micht expect, from quaint old Latimer. 
Some of the proverbs enshrined in Heywood’s Dialogue belong to 
more or less debatable ground, and Mr. Sharman has, to say the least, 
held his own in it. For instance, there has been no little disputa~ 
tion as to the interpretation of “a sleeveless errand.” Tooke, Todd, 
and Richardson agree that it means “‘ an errand without cover or pre~ 
text,” but the general sense of the word ic something “ unprofit- 
able.” Why should “sleeveless ” signify this, as it does in English 
writers frem Chaucer to Addison? Our editor suggests with much 
plausibility that the phrase is referable to the eustom of favoured 
nights wearing their mistress’s sleeve for a badge; ‘“ such aspirants 
as failed to obtain the badge being dubbed sleeveless” (p.. 29). 
Another proverb, at first sight obscure, is “1 might put my win- 
nings in my eye, and never see the worse ” (p. 73), and this is elu- 
cidated by a quotation from a letter of Erasmus, complaining of 2 
certain Cardinal who only gave him so much in retarn for two 
volumes of the New Testament, “quantum si incidat in oculum 
quamvis tenerum nil tormenti sit allaturum.” We talk of 
“ popjovs” being likely to catch as many fish “as they can put 
in their eye.” In explaining the proverbial expression “by 
hook or by crook” (p. 77), the editor adopts the theory which 
refers it to the custom on certain manors for tenants to take of 
underwood so much as could be cut with a crook, and of loose and 
rotten timber so much as a hook could detach from the boughs. 
He discredits the reference to two rival arbitrators named Hooke 
and Crooke; and with good reason, seeing that they are supposed to 
have had their palmiest days just after the Tire of London, 
whereas the phrase is found in one of Wycliife’s Controversial Tracts 
written about 1370. “To turn the cat in the pan” is an odd pro- 
verb for fickleness and for frequent changing sides; but it is one 
which those who recollect “the Vicar of Bray” will remember ; 
for 
When George in pudding time came in, 
And moderate men look’d big, sir, 
He turned a cat-in-pan once more 
And so became a Whig, sir. 
It may be regarded as certain that “cat” in this old proverb is 
#.g. cate, or calie. With two more explanations of proverbs we 
shall conelude our remarks on this amusing reprint. One is “as 
fierce as a lion of Cotswolde” (78), and it turns out that this is an 
old expression for a Cotswold sheep, on the same principle that 
“ Essex lions ” are “ calves,” and “ bristol milk” “sherry.” It is 
curious that, in the line just preceding that in whieh a lion of 
Cotswolde appears, it is said of an anyry wife that “she foameth like 
a bore.” Did Heywood mean a wild boar, or the bore of the Severn? 
Our other adave is about “the Devil as he look’d over Lincoln.” 
Was it Lincoln Minster, as old Fuller thought, or Lincoln College, 
Oxford, to which his Satamic Majesty accorded the questionable 
compliment of his oversight? Ifthe former, he is supposed to 
have looked sour and malignant at the contemplation of so stately 
a fabric in God's honour; but if the latter, as Ray thinks mor 
robable, the allusion is to a small image of the Devil which stood 
or many years on the top of the college. Perhaps it is not « 
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question to contest hotly; but Mr. Sharman seems to favour the 
latter solution, when he quotes Giles Gosling the Cummnor land- 
lord’s address to Tressilian in Kentlw “Here be a set of good 
fellows willing to be merry ; do not scowl on them like the Devil 
looking over Lincoln.” Mine host of the “Black Bear” would 
lmow more of the college than the cathedral. No collector of 
“adagia ” should be without this volume. 


MRS. HEATON’S LEONARDO DA VINCL* 


Y common consent, to discourse on Leonardo da Vinci is about 

the most tempting and difficult of undertakings; to write on 

the genius and a of MichaelAngelo were scarcely a more ardu- 
ous task. The two subjects indeed have something in common; 
the lives of these great contemporaries lie in parallel lines. The 
genius of each alike tended to universality; painting, sculpture, 
and the constructive arts, poetry and song, the sciences of anatomy, 
perspective, and ——— not to mention speculations and experi- 
ments tentative sometimes prophetic, were domains scarcely 
vast enough for those capacious intellects, restless in activity and 
insatiable in thirst for knowledge. Almost the only similar 
examples that can be named are to be found in the multifarious 
labours of Albert Diirer and of Raffaelle. And it is a remarkable 
sign of the times that Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Albert Diirer, 
and Raffaelle were something more than contemporaries, or 
even rivals and fellow-workers; each is after his own sort a 
representative man; in the life of each and of all we read 
the history of a people and of an age. Italy in those days 
was turbulent and unstable, she fostered at the same moment the 
arts of e and of war, and her painters, like her princes, were 
—_ m city to city to seek for fortune or to find a refuge from 

efeat. 

The life of Leonardo was singularly chequered. His early home, 
near Florence, could not have been over-pleasant ; an illegitimate 
son, he lived in the house of his father, the playmate of children 
by three successive wives. The youth, as the pupil of the great 
sculptor Andrea Verocchio, entered the Tusean school, then the 
foremost in Italy ; but meeting with discouragement, he passed over 
to Milan, and at the age of thirty bound himself at a salary of 
500 scudi to serve the notorious Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan. 
Da Vinci, being troubled with luxurious habits, seems even when 
most favoured by fortune to have found poverty staring him in the 
face. But though his labours were often ill directed, he was never 
idle. In Milan he modelled an equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza ; 
he also turned out of hand countless drawings and designs; he 
executed moreover his masterpiece “ the Last Supper,” and formed 
in the Academy the Milanese school which rved the principles 
and es the types of the master. The end of these labours 
came when the Duke of Milan fled before the King of France. 
Leonardo, fleeing likewise, reached Florence in time to compete 
with Michael Angelo for the decoration of the Palazzo Vecchio; 
the one executed the grand design known as “the Battle of the 
Standard,” the other the equally famous “Cartoon of Pisa”; and 
these two cartoons, which Benvenuto Cellini calls “the School 
of the World,” met with a common fate—both were alike 
destroyed. Disastrous indeed was in those days the lost labour 
of genius. Da Vinci next migrated to Rome, where again he 
suffered disappointment; then he returned to Milan content 
to serve the enemies of his former patron, and lastly in his old 
age he was tempted over to France, where, according to a tradition 
which the latest inquiries seem to confirm rather than to overthrow, 
the venerable painter died in the arms of Francis I. 

The present volume is the most careful of Mrs. Heaton’s tasteful 
en: though eminently ra and even showy, it 
displays praiseworthy research, and sentences are less loaded 
than heretofore with superlative epithets; indeed writing is 
for the most part given up for close thought and sober dictiort. 
The work unfortunately belongs to a class from which we have 
been led to expect little in the way of study or taste. The primary 

urpose seems to be to publish photographs, and the letterpress is 
thrown in to connect materials which otherwise would not hold 
together. A large number of the photographs are taken from en- 
gravings, and thus in relation to the originals they rank no higher 
than copies of eopies. We think also it might have been better 
to have given the names of the engravers. The most valu- 
able of these reproductions are from original drawings in the 
Royal collection at Windsor, in the Pitti Gallery at Florence, in 
the British Museum, the Royal Academy, and in the private col- 
lection bs Mr. re Malcolm. We had also been led to hope for 
a reproduction of Oggione’s copy of the Last Supper, the propert 

the Royal Academy. As this, the best 
time when the original remained as the master had left it, has never 
been engraved or photographed, a facsimile executed by the Wood- 
bury permanent process would have been a real boon; but we 
learn from the preface that the photograph announced in the text 
was “impossible to obtain.” We used, indeed, to see Oggione’s 
celebrated copy in the Lecture Room of the Academy when 
that institution was cabined, cribbed, and confined in Trafalgar 
Square, and Mrs. Heaton naturally supposed thatso important a work 


* Leonardo da Vinci and his Works. 


Consisting ot a x1te of Leonardo 
da Vinci, by Mrs. Charles W. Heaton ; an Essay on his Scientific and Literary 
Works, by Charles Christopher Black, M.A.; and an Account of his most 
Important Paintings. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 


would be still “accessible to English students”; but on inquiry 
she found that it is “‘kept rolled up and stowed away somew 

at the Royal Academy, and that the authorities there decline to 
allow it to be unrolled for the purpose of reproduction, od 
she adds, “they have chosen an odd way of disposing of so 
great a treasure.” The reproduction given in these is from 
the well-known engraving by Raphael Morghen. Heaton 
seems to have modified some of her views, as most certainly she 
has matured her style, since we last had F w-wh meeting 
her under the title of “ A Concise History of Painting.” We then 
asserted that what she was pleased to call “ Raphael Morghen’s 
noble engraving” is about the most inaccurate work ever vouched 
for by a great name. Mrs. Heaton, who has a happy facility 
in turning round difficult corners, now discovers in this “ fine 
engraving” “an eighteenth-century rendering rather than a trans- 
lation from Leonardo. Morghen’s ‘Christ,’” she adds, “ is of refined 
but somewhat effeminate beauty, and the melancholy of the counte- 
nance is of the Wertherian rather than the Byzantine be This 
fine word “ Wertherian ” is one of many affectations which disfignre 
these pages; an epithet more incongruous could scarcely be applied 
to any of the copies or other reproductions of Leonardo’s head of 
Christ. Of more value than such far-fetched criticisms are the 
spruntiy exhaustive catalogues of paintings and drawings by Da 

inci; yet even here we detect omissions. 

As to Leonardo’s head of the Saviour, Mrs. Heaton does us the 
honour to quote the notice of her “Concise ow fl which appeared 
in our columns, wherein we complained of “ bold and bouncing ex- 
aggeration of acknowledged historic fact.” We have to observe 
that this imputation was intended to apply not to a specific instance 
only, but to a general and habitual mode of treatment—which 
treatment, we willingly admit, has now been amended. Mrs. 
Heaton proves herself a true student by having cared to reconsider 


| and revise the judgment to which we objected as to the central head 


in the “ Last Supper.” Yet she still sticks to the opinion—thongh, 
as far as we ean discover, without having had the evidence of 
the angen picture ever before her eyes—that “this divine face 
is but 

It so happens that we have now before us a 

5 yas 's head, which, though no doubt mere 


the catacomb paintings 
photographs from the mosaics at Ravenna. With all the originals 
we are familiar, and after a fresh survey of such historic evidence, 
we are bound to repeat that the conclusion to which Mrs. Heaton 
has committed herself, though well suited for broad scenic effect, 
is far too sweeping for the actual faets of the case. As for these 
Byzantine heads scattered over Ravenna and Rome, and diffused 
through Russia and other. territories belonging to the Eastern 
Church, they are found on close observation to be almost as diverse 
in character as they are enormous in number. That some one or 
more of these forms were reflected and matured in the Christian art 
of the middle ages is of course well known. It is a fault but too 
common with tyres in art, and with popular writers generally, to 
rush headlong at some grand general conclusion, When we last dealt 
with this subject, we pointed to the close studies made by Da 
Vinci direct irom nature, especially to a head well known in the 
Gallery of the Brera, as evidence that the Fr nmeni conception of 
the Saviour as yet given to the world is something more 
than a development from the art of the catacombs; and we 
repeat that a writer might as well talk of the development of 
light out of darkness as persist in the assertion that Leonardo's 
Christ came from Byzantium. Assuredly the time is gone when 
vague assumptions which might date back to the schooldays of our 
grandmothers could pass muster unquestioned. The researches 
of Messrs. Crowe, Cavacaselle, and other persistent investigators go 
far to remove the history of art from the vague region of fiction 
to the strict domain of facts. 

‘“ Leonardo da Vinci in Seience and Literature” is the title of a 
valuable chapter contributed by Mr. C. ©. Black. Leonardo is 
here truly designated a “ universal schemer ” ; like Michael Angelo, 
as we have said, the range of his mental aetion and artistic 
creation was too wide for the narrow confines of human life. 
Evidence is adduced to show that the philosophic painter 
made forecasts m lnowledge which anticipated the i 
vision of Galileo and the “ eagle spirit” of Bacon. The following 
maxims culled from extant manuseripts prove that Da Vinci, free- 
ing himself from the schoolmen, took his stand on the solid ground 
of inductive and experimental research :— 

Experience never deceives; only man’s judgmen i 

Speculators do not trust authors who wish to interpret between nature 
and man through their own imaginations, but trust only those who have 
exercised their understandings upon the results of their own experiments. 

That painter will produce works of poor quality who takes for his guide 
the paintings of others, but if he will learn from natural objeets he will 
bring forth good fruit. . « Masaccio showed by the perfection of 
his work how fruitless were the labours of those who followed any other 
leader than Nature, the mistress of all masters. 

Whoever fiatters himself that he ean retain in his all the effects 

consult 


of nature is deceived, for our memory is not so capacious ; t. 
nature for everything. 

A painter ought to study universal nature, and reason much within him- 
self on all he sees, making use of the most excellent parts that compose the 
species of every object before him. His mind will by this method be like a 
mirror, reflecting truly every object placed before it. and become as it were 
a second nature. 


still preserves the original type, and aiso a € photograp 
of the heads of the Saviour made by Mr. Parker in Rome, from 
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These maxims, which lie as the sure foundations of all noble 
art whether in Greece or in Italy, rise so completely above con- 
ventional and traditional styles as to give final refutation to the 
notion that the Christ in the “Last Supper” is a development 
from the effete art of Byzantium. They are so clear that no one 
can be excused for misunderstanding their meaning; they are 
more definite indeed than the much-disputed words of Raffaele, 
who said that he strove to form in his mind an ideal. And the 

become all the more intelligible through the studies whic 

Leonardo made direct from nature—drawings which are as faithful 
as the pictures of H , humorous as the comedies of Shak- 
speare, true to life as the tavern scenes of Teniers, and yet ever 
and anon rising to the ideal and the divine. ‘It is curious to observe 
how closely the last we have quoted co mds with 
certain touches on the philosophy of art thrown into the Winter's 
Tale: Shakspeare might almost have been reading Da Vinci when 
ee that the art which “adds to nature is an art that nature 

es. 

Hallam asserts “the right of Leonardo to stand as the first 
name of the fifteenth century,” and yet at the same time he calls 
in question the claim of the universal investigator to the position 
of a great discoverer. The times were full of prophetic thought, 
the air was stirred by the approach of sought-for knowledge, and 
Leonardo stood as an advanced guard watching the movements 
of an irregular and unformed science ready to make onslaught on 
the camp of the schoolmen. But never les there been known, 
not even in the case of Michael lo, a worse economy of 
time or a more unwise direction of discursive genius. The 
career of Leonardo is as the misadventures of an ill-fated bark cast 
on a troubled sea, seeking ports of refuge but finding none, and 
all the while losing rich treasure by the way. The review of 
such a life, strangely diversified by success and failure, divides 
the mind between admiration and regret. Again and again the 
goal is all but reached, and then through procrastination, inconstancy 
of purpose, and perhaps even by reason of insatiable appetite for 
knowledge, this greatest man of the time is found struggling in 
the slough of despond. Imperfection perpetually reminds us of 
the wide interval between aspiration and achievement; thus 
Mr. Wornum, quoting as his authority Dr. Sharpey, asserts 
that Da Vinci's anatomical drawings “are not always correct,” 
and that “ be Pees can be of the least service to artists.” 
The works of Leonardo, with some noteworthy exceptions, are 
a and yet in the fragments we have proof of a power in 
reserve, and we get glim of a genius which the volume now 
before us, in common with its forerunners, leaves as a grand enigma. 
It is strange that the greatest men in the Italian epochs remain 
for the most part enigmatical. 

One thing, however, Leonardo succeeded in consummating—the 
perfect human type, to which all his studies pointed. In the head 
of the Medusa, which inspired the sonnet of Shelley; in the head of 
Mona Lisa, a face something more than a portrait, which has moved 
Mr. Pater to a passage of surpassing eloquence ; and, lastly, in the 
head of the Savionr, which embodies the divine in the human, we 
find alike the ever-recurring but never satisfied endeavour to reach 
through the individual to the species, and to rise from accidents to 
immutable truths. This ideal art is usually found to be the gift 
of men who in their own persons realize an ideal type. e 
head of Leonardo was of singular dignity and beauty, and his 
well-built body served as a perfect instrument for the functions of 
life ; it is in such men that we find the possibilities of high and 
typical art. 


“B”: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


M® DYNE FENTON has to learn that exaggeration is not 
strength, nor caricature portrait-painting, and that power 
is best utilized when kept most in hand. It is comparativel 
easy work to exaggerate and to caricature; but real art deals wit 
truth, and that art is the highest which produces the most interest- 
ing results by the most natural means. “B”: an Autobiography 
is neither natural nor artistic. In the very first pages the reader's 
sense of fitness is jarred by the terms in which “ B” speaks of his 
father. Granting that the Major was as great a tyrant as he is 
inted, a son might have indicated his faults without such 
i abuse as “B” thinks it well to bestow. “A domestic 
Reign of Terror, in which my father was the Robespierre,” is 
ap scarcel by the admission a few lines lower 
down that he was“ strictly honourable and conscientious, truthful 
and upright, in every thought and action.” And in the descrip- 
tion of his person it somehow accords ill with one’s notions of 
filial reverence to read of “round eyes, fixed in their unwinking 
and impassive stare,” and “an ever-watchful stare from two fish- 
scale style of grey eyes seemed to envelop us unceasingly.” 
By the By how can a stare envelop? The picture of the 
jor in armchair at one side of the toaieen, “not only 
like the god Vishnu lost in contemplation of his own excel- 
lences, but also sharply detective of any deviation on our part 
from the after-dinner routine his ingenuity had devised for us,” 
is rendered still more unpleasant by the unqualified harshness of 
the inventory of Pepin peculiarities :—“ Very erect about the 
back, at the knees sharply angular, his hands resting on his thin 


* “B”: an Autobiography. By E. Dyne Fenton, Author of “Sorties 
from ‘Gib’ in Quest of Sensation and Sentiment,” “Eve’s Daughters,” &c. 
3 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. _ 


thighs, in an attitude not unlike that of an Assyrian statue at 
the British Museum; he would remain thus wakeful and watch- 
ful till bedtime.” The conversation of the Major is on a par with 
his appearance ; priggish and pedantic, as might be expected from 
a man who looks like an Assyrian statue, and whose children con- 
sider him the ical Robespierre of their domestic Reign of 
Terror; but we think that very few fathers, or men not fathers, in. 
their right minds, speak as the Major does when he is sitting in 
his armchair by the fire, with his hands on his thin thighs, en- 
veloping his family with the ever-watchful stare from his two 
fish-scale style of grey eyes :— 

“The present state of the garden is, according to my judgment, far from 
satisfactory. This I have, after some research, discovered to be due in a 
measure to the insidious inroads of the slug species. (‘B,’ I regret to observe 
that your shoulders are bent double. Sit straight, sirrah, at once 2: I 
have in consequence decided that, after early lessons to-morrow, the children 
will devote an hour to collecting these devastating insects, with a view to 
their extermination. (Grace, my love, thank you; more to the right—a 
little more. The fringe has caught in your dress, Ithink.) Ahem! I have 
read that in some foreign countries a very wholesome description of food is 
compounded ; in short, a culinary delicacy (Alice, I must request you will 
not slouch) from the many varieties of slug and snail. This is said to be 
singularly palatable, and peculiarly adapted as an article of refection for 
youthful stomachs. Here we get a lesson on the prejudices to which we 
give in, but which it is so much our duty to overcome.” 


The mother of the three miserable children belonging to this 
Assyrian statue of the fireplace is more tenderly touched. She is 
a pretty, silly, impassive kind of person, whom her children adore 
because she is gentle and kind, but who has the terrible failing 
known as “dipsomania,” as “ B” discovers later in the story. 
The slave of a domestic tyrant, whose soul was so sorely exercised 
about neatness and the straight line, without power to resist her 
despot, and having to find in means outside herself the courage 
to bear the misery of her daily life, it was perhaps not surprising 
that she should have taken to the easiest and nearest relief at 
hand. “B” indicates the failing in the beginning with com- 
mendable delicacy and tenderness; and it is unfortunate that he 
should have fallen into the coarseness of his later descriptions. 

Thurbridge, too, who plays such an important part in the 
story, is simply a disgusting figure, and needlessly minute in 
detail. When an author catalogues such items as “ two horrid 
tusklike jets of hair that protruded from his nostrils,” hands of 
“ enormous width and thickness of finger, with white, flat-topped 
nails, covered from wrist to knuckles with masses of brown freckles, 
from which sprang a thick crop of coarse, sandy-coloured hair,” 
adding that “the heat of the room had caused some beads of 
perspiration to be apparent in a hideous moisture on the back of 
these revolting fists, to remove which their owner would dab them 
with a huge scarlet cotton handkerchief’—we have not art, but 
mere spiteful caricature. The man’s inner nature is made to corre- 
spond in hideous exactness with his horrible exterior; but the 
character is altogether outrageous; and it is impossible to con- 
ceive that poor Grace, for all her sin, could have ever fallen so 
low as her son represents her to have done. Mr. Denton’s art, we 
must suppose, has failed him, and for careful work we have an 
exaggerated daub, for lifelike rendering the coarse monstrosity of 
a heated imagination. When the domestic Robespierre dies, 
Mr. Thurbridge gets immense power over Mrs. Morville ; and, in 
a e pey to his power over the mother, excites and returns the 

tred of the son. This is the way in which the mature saint 
schools the youthful sinner; but are there many mature saints 
who unbosom themselves in this fashion ?— 

“H-m-m!” at last began Mr. Thurbridge, as he scowled at me with a 
savage glare in his yellow eyes, and held out one arm, exhortingly. 
“When I see angelic sweetness opposed by piggish exuberancy of spite, 
when I see those which should be lowly and meek and grateful, go about 
doggedly swelling, and puffing themselves up against Providence, it gets 
incumbent on me to unwrap or unfold or divulge my sentiments on this 
subject—without any put-otis or delays—and to the uttermost of my best 
endeavours.” 

“1 hope you are paying attention to the beautiful remarks that Mr. Thur- 
bridge is so kind as to make, B,” said my mother. “You don’t mind 
anything that I say—that, of course, I know—but perhaps when a gentle- 
man tells you what a wicked boy you are growing, it may improve you.” 

I felt very far from being improved, and I believe I repeated the word “ gen- 
tleman” in a sneering way, that was not lost on the preacher, as he 
resumed, more malevolently than before, switching his cane all the while:-— 

“When I see a sweet accostable nature met only by twitchy and fretty 
sullenness—when I see a two-legged viper making a spring at the bosom 
that brought it up and suckled it, then it is high time for me to give my 
humble aid to put a stoppage on such like figaries. It becomes my duty, 
then, to bend the stiffneckedness and proud-spiritedness of one which will 
not take to heart the sweet emollient oil of grace if applied by other 
means. Rods, switchings, and blows being requested of me by proper legal 
guardians, I proceed to administer them freely.” 


It would almost appear that Mr. Denton had been studying Mr. 
Dickens's later works while he was engaged on “ B’s” autobio- 
graphy, and that he has gone beyond his model. Mr. Thurbridge 
and Mr. McDrumstick have both an echo of the Dickens twang ; 
and we trace the master’s influence also in the lighter portions of 
the book. Mrs. Jupe is one of the figures of the well-known 
gallery ; so are Mrs. Harrington and her crippled son Amos; and 
even Miss Gurgess and her friend Miss Tyzacke remind us of 
the hand which drew Miss Betsy Trotwood, and made semi- 
imbecility amiable. The scene in the little back parlour at Lower 
Thames Street, where “‘ B” was taken when he fainted under the 
horse’s hoofs, is really not a bad copy of Mr. Dickens. The 
minute tabulation of everything, down to the “ dish of fried fish 


| on the table, together with one of cold boiled beef that Seagreep 
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had procured from a neighbouring cookshop,” is exactly after his 
manner, and the conversation is vulgarly imitative :— 

« These rollicking and roostering ways will end by bringing yon to a bad 
end,” said his mother, making a show of speaking sternly, but with a great 
love and pity shining in her eyes as she looked at the poor crippled fellow. 
“ He’s so fierce and wilful, you see, ma’am, we poor women have no chance 
in managing him.” 

“Young men will be young men,” remarked Mrs. Jupe, clearly feeling 
that the conversation was diverging unnecessarily from herself. ‘“ Young 
Master Twinks will be shocked at what he hears. Will our young stranger 
forgive me if I seem to stare at him rudely? His sad smile and earnest 
eyes, together with some freckles under the left eyelid, bear a strange 
similingtude to the features of a weil-remembered face—to you all I may say 
it was in fact that of my first love.” 

“Then he,” said Amos, glancing to the ceiling, as representing the abode 
of Mr. Jupe, “ was not your first ? ” 

“Ah! no. This poor heart has been battered by many a confluctuating 
emotion, Mr. Amos. I love Kingeup—I honour, respect, and obey him, or 
tantamounting to it ; but no—he was not my first love. Oh dear no.” 

“ Was the first a genteel one, like you are ?” 

“ Ha’ done, you bold boy. Whatever will you be saying next, Mr. Nim- 
bletongue, I should like to know? You must excuse his bad ways, ma’am. 
I'm getting quite afraid of him,” said Mrs. Harrington. 

Most of the comic characters have the trick of catchwords, 
which designate them like so many labels. Colonel Morville, who 
has served in Spain, has the usual military epithets which one does 
not hear from military men. “Gad, sir,” “ perish me,” “ vilify my 
veracity if” so and so, “by gad,” and the like, are the spices 
wherewith he seasons his extravagant discoursé. For the gallant 
Colonel is a romancer as well as a sponge, with ideas of truth that 
match his ideas of honour ; and he pours out stories of his doings 
in Spain of which nothing is real but the fertile invention whence 
they spring. But indeed the characters all talk as people in real 
life never talk; and even little Evie, a mere child, delivers her- 
self of sentiments which read marvellously like those of a grown 
young woman. “There’s a long way, B, betwixt folks that get up 
early in the morning, and those that get up late,” she says, out of 
the depths of her mature experience, when she is qoum enough to 
dance round a fairy ring, and small enough to look like an elf herself. 
Her further remarks on the differences between gentlefolks and 
farmers show even less knowl of child-life and child-thought on 
the of “B” and his editor. “ B” himself every now and then 
breaks out into a philosophical strain not quite in harmony with 
his tender years ; as when he looks round a “ large room, crowded 
with people, full of gay colouring, and with a marked preponder- 
ance of bright faces,” where “the perfume of flowers, the glitter and 
sparkle of silver-plated = ornaments, the profusion of every- 
thing most pleasant to behold,” inspires his young brain with a 
sensation of intense pleasure, so that he says to himself, “ And so 
this is life!” 

As some relief to the pane wearisome absurdity of the story 
may be mentioned the letter which Miss Gurgess, the eccentric 
old maiden lady who speaks so roughly and acts so kindly, writes 
to her nephew, the curate, when about to “B's” sentimental 
cousin, Anna Maria, and her exhortation to those misguided young 
people when they come to see her the day before the wedding. She 
prophesies, and not smooth things, beginning with a family of six- 
teen children, whom presently she raises to twenty :— 

“They will say,” the lady went on, “here we are. Brought into the 
world from some inscrutable motive that we cannot help wondering about, 
we are referred to you who, as having caused our misfortune, may be able 
to solve the mystery. To try and cover your ignorant folly, you will 

uote to these poor wretches, ‘Honour your father and mother,’ and leave 
them as wise as ever. ‘We are hungry,’ then they will say : ‘Take us 
where we may feed; here are shops full of food, orchard trees covered with 
fruit.’ ‘Impossible!’ will be your answer to this. ‘The things in the 
shops, the fruit on the trees, are not our property. The police would inter- 
fere. We have two hundred and fifty pounds a-year ; our aunt Matilda 
allows us another hundred ; you must be hungry and not complain ; and 
above all, don’t cry.’ These creatures, of quickly-expanding size, will want 
socks and shirts and long clothes—possibly crutches—out of so many one 
or more must be cripples—as our absurd, soon-learnt conventionality will 
suggest. You will have to say, ‘ You can’t go naked, and you can’t have 
long clothes and crutches and things.’ If they reply that you are illogical, 
again you will mutter, ‘ Honour your father and your mother.’ What, then, 
may be taken as the most obvious idea to suggest itself to the sixteen brains 
—not being idiotic? Won't it be this? ‘Our parents must be fools.’ Do 
I convey your meaning, Letitia? ” 

Indeed there is no lack of smartness of a certain kind in 
“B,” and, we are sorry to say, no stint of bad grammar and 
queer metaphor, as for instance, “Who else could Evie fall in 
love with ?” and “a volcanic eruption of tender or vehement feel- 
ings beaming madly forth from burning orbs.” Eyes which are 

ed brown, but which have “a well-defined b iris, which 
dilated or contracted with every change of thought in a way that 
made you think of the weird-like constant changing movements of 
a sea anemone,” and hair that varies from black to gold, are per- 
sonal peculiarities by no means common. There is an unneces- 
sary quality of rudeness and in the — when 
“ B” intends to be emphatic, as when he says that he “ always felt an 
inclination to rush away to spend a quarter of an hour seated on a 
dung-heap in a stable-yard ” after he been in certain “rooms of 
terrible state.” “ Hard-eyed, malice-screeching, and she macaws,” 
for women who object to the presence of an equivocal person of 
their own sex, is not a euphonious phrase; “the wine-incited, sys- 
tematic, prurient drivel that can fall so readily from men’s lips” is 
not much better. On the whole, the book is dashing, but coarse ; 
brisk, but not well sustained in character; wanting more careful 
and delicate treatment throughout. 
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The Isles of Fingal, Mendelssohn ; “ William Tell,” ni ; Jubilee, Weber. 

M. Saint-Saens. Vocalists, Mile. Titiens and Mr. Santley.—Stalls, Ares, or Balc 

73.; Ui 5s.; or Gallery, 6d. Stanley Lucas, 

& Co., 84 New Street, W.; usual Agents ; and Austin's Ticket Office, St. James’ 


oF 
Lord Derby and the Brussels Conference. 
The Count of Chambord’s Manifesto. The Archbj ’ Bill in the Commons. 2 
Mahon’s Message. 
— 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 11, 1874. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SUMMER CONCERTS.—CONCERT 

of QUAINT and HUMOROUS MUSIC.—The Programme of Saturday next. the 18th 
instant, will be devoted to the illustration of Music in its Grand and Humorous Aspect; the 
Setection comprising Haydn's “ Farewell” symphony ; Mozart’s sestett,““ A Musical Joke” ; 
“ The Clown’s Funeral March,” from Mendelssohn's “ Midsummer Night's Dream " Music ; 
Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marionette”; Buffo Songs from Operas; Catches, &c. 
Cond Mr. MANNS. WN d Stalls, Half-a-erown. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT COMBINED ENTERTAIN- 


onday, July 9,GRAND OPERATIC CONCERT, GARDEN PARTY, 
LAWN PROMENADE: been made 


for d hi hi d the list of 
a Grand C ic Concert on the largest ie, iven. a e above date. and the list o: 
to 

‘thems 


ude all the principal Artists of the Ouse, © r 
being Mme. be delina Patti and Mile. Atpan! ; Mile. Marimon, mand Mme. 


bya Féte and Lawn Promenade, commencing of the 


wiles Series of with a Feast of Lanterns and Grand Disp! ‘ireworks 
C. 5 Brock: Co. F farther particulars ae to prices of admission, reserved seats, &c., 


25 dul 
This will will one of the days specially reserved! by the as stipulated in the con- 
which Tieke icke he 


ts are but Season T t holders will have t! 
privilege of if admission to the Palace on payment of Half-a-crown and presentation of the ticket. 


SOCTETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
F 4 EIGHTY-SECOND EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday, July 25, 5 Pall 
From Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
Dees GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


ERETORIUM, “The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ Night of the Crucifixion.” 
“ Christian —s 7 cesca da Rimini,” “Andromeda,” &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 ow Bona ‘Street. Ten to Six._Admission, Is. 


THE Ss SHADOW of DEATH.”—Painted Mr. Hoiman 

in Bethlehem. Jerusalem, and Nazareth (begun in 186s, completed end of 1872). 
ow View at 398 Old Bond Street. The Gallery is opened’ at Ten, closed at Six. 
8. 


AH WALTON’S| PAINTINGS, I EASTERN, ALPINE, 
WELSH, &c.—EXHIBITION, including Mr. WALTON’S work during 1873 and 1874, 
now OPEN at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Ten to Six. Admission, with Catalogue, Is, 


GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of (PICTURES by 
borough Regeat street CONRADER, OTTO, &c. 1s.—48 Great 


MEDICAL MAN, in Large Practice in the Country, wishes 

to take a PATIENT into his house requiring MEDICAL SUPERVISIO. "The house 
is beautifully situated in one of the loveliest villages in Kent, and the accomm« dation is excep- 
tionally ¢ Terms from £300 a year, according to the requirements of the Patient.—Address, 
ALPHA, care of Messrs. Argles and Stonham, W holesale Druggists, Maidstone. 


LGIN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, Limited. —HEAD- 
MASTER WANTED. The fixed Salary will be £300, with a Capitation r= of 
£1 for each Pupil, and a large and comfortable House capable of Pift 
He must be a Graduate mg a Scotch or English University, must have had experience in 
Tuition, and be abie to enter upon his Duties imumedintely — AUDIT to A. A 


County Buildings, Elgin, with whom ent ust lodge ted ies of 
Testimonials on or before 20th July curre 
__Elgin, July 3, 1874. 
IRKHAM 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANC ASHIRE.— 
WANTED. after the Midsummer Holidays (in of of the 
Reverend Joan Bu the present Head-Master, after havin held his dituation for 
fourteen years),a HEAD-MASTER for Kirkham Grammar School. It is required by the 
scheme of the School, * ‘t hat the Head-Master shall be in H oly Orders, and shall have received 
a regular Academical Education at the University of Oxford or of Cambridge, and takena 
degree of Master of Arts or of Bachelor of Civil Law at one of those Universities, and shall be 
qualified to give instruction in Mathematics and in the Greek and Latin Languages. and all 
other subjects aves for a g Classical Education.” Salary £290, and a zood House of 
sufficient size to tak © Buartors. —Applications, with Copies of Testimonials, to be sent, on or 
before Monday, July 20next, to WILLIAM JOSEPH DICKSON, Esq., Solicitor, Kirkham, 
Secretary to the Trustees, from whom any further information may be obtained. 


A TUTOR (formerly an Assistant-Master at Cheltenham 

oe successfully Experienced both in Preparing Pupils for Eton and in Coach- 

ward a are the Vacation from that and other Public Schools, DESIRES a 

nestor: NT, VI NG, or TRAVELLING TUTORSHIP for the HOLIDAYS. The 

highest members of the Nobility and others.—Address, TuToR, 111 Abing- 
don . Kensington, W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—WANTED (in a Clergyman’s 

Family prefered). either North or South of Hyde Sok BOARD and RESIDENCE for 

EMAN’S SON, aged Nineteen years, who is oecupied all day in the City._ Address, 
H. W. H., Thoburn’s Library, The Mall, Clifton, near Bristol. 


PETITION—PETITION. —PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL.— 


Signatures are requested to the Petition that Parliament will not pass any Bill regu- 
lating matte 3 connected with Church Worship without also giving the poorer Parishioners 
“ aggrieved” by the renting or unjust appropriation of their own Parish Churches to a tenth 
of the families in the Parish an easy and cheap process, in the new Court. for trying the 
— with the Churchwardens and Ordimary. Forms and other papers for Freeing a 

-hurch sent free by the National Association.—Central Office, St. John Street, Manchester. 


AULBACH'S cel celebrated GREAT PICTURES, Peter Arbues, 


Inquisitor of Seregeen. d James V. of Scotland opening the Parliament. in _ 


‘Ten “il Six. Admission ls.—MUNICH GALLER 


NOTICE. —The "ROLL CALL.—Messrs. J. DICKINSON & 
to announce that Her Majesty the QUEEN has accepted 


of she Bay of this Picture. ses and forms of ou had 0 
he TBITION of the ORIGINAL PAINTING 


lication. 
in London and leading 


31 Ely Place, E.C. 


HTON COLLEGE. 
Patrons—The Lord Tishen of CHICHESTER, the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 
Lord LECONFIELD, the Marquis of BRISTOL, &e. 
President—The Earl of CHICHESTER. 
‘The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE offers the usual Public School Education in a most yy 4 climate, 


liarly to Boys of delicate peci: 
Pupils preparing for the Civil Service. The Modern Form: 3 have t been organized with goent 


Provincial Towns. 


SAN ATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. 


SUMMER TRIP to HOLLAND and BACK in FOUR 


DAYS, allowing time for a visit to the interesting Cities of Amsterdam, Haarlem, 
Hague, Scheveningen, or Utrecht. The Favourite Steamers Batavier and Maasstroom leave 
London alternately every Wednesday and Saturday for Rotterdam, embarking Passengers from 
Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall. Return Fares : Saloon, £1 l4s.; Fore Cabin, £1 4s. 6d. includin 
Steward’s Fee, but exclusive of Provisions supplied on board. ly at Chaplin's Univ 
Office, Regent’s Circus, W., or to Phillipps, Graves, Phillipps, & Co., St. Dunstan’s House, 

Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


SUMMER | TRIP to SWEDEN and BACK in SEVEN 
DAYS, allowing time for a visit to the magnificent Waterfalls at Trollhattan, the 
beautiful lakes Wenern and Wettern, with unrivalled surrounding scene: a mh twin serew- 

eamers Louisa-Ann and Mary are despatc’ from 1 Docks, for 
Fare : 


every Friday available one 
£4 Provisions obtain 

tlice, Regent’ Circus, W., or to Phillipps, Graves, Phillipps, & 
Cross Lane, Great ‘Tower Street, E.C. 


care,and provide a thorough liberal and practical Education for Boys i 
the aetive Professions. There is an excellent Labo: Workshop, &e. The School ie weil 

with § Scholarstripe and Exhibitions. Terms, 90 to 90 Guineas per annum according to 
age (for Sens ef Clergymen 60 to 70 G: ).Address, the Rev. the SECRETARY. 


[HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON. 


Principal_Dr. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F. Cc. P. 


of HOMBURG, near Frankfort-on-the-Main.—The 
Waters are very calutary in Diseases of the Stomach and the Liver, and 

poral ot the Ge Gout. The pure and bracing mountain air contributes largely to invigorate the 
— is very beneficial in Nervous Affections. Mineral, Pine, and Gas-baths. Whey 
Cure. Exeellent Orchestra. imental Bands. Is, heatre. 
Children’s and Rustic Fetes. Cricket and Cro uet. a and Fishing. 

rhaus. Splendid Ladies’ Conversation and Reading Rooms, Café, Billiards, 


Grand Concerts. 


The Pupils of this School enjoy the highest E in 
preparing for Mercantile life, as well as for the various Competitive pains of whether of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the Valegeey Matriculation, the Civil Service, the Milit: 
Colleges, or Direct our lists i = all of which Dr. KNIGHTLEY’S et og have taken high 


n the to the intetlectual and m ing, 

th conditions are secured i appliances of a well-arranced residence in this 

favourite Watering-place. (uses of terms and Class-lists may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the PRINCIPAL, a by letter. 

READING SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for FOUR 

See mane: SCHOLABSHIPS will be held on July 31.—Particulars from the HBAD- 


SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—One of £70, 
Can of 2m. Election, August 5.—Apply to the HEAD-MasTER, School 


ASIXGDOS SCHOOL, Berks, six miles from Oxford.—A 

Ro _] School Training is given to the SONS of CLERGYMEN and GENTLEMEN 
Dormitory willbe ready. for occupation next Term. apply to 

REV. E. SUMMERS, Head- Master. 

[SPEDIMENTS of SPEECH.—The Rev. ALEX. J. D. 


DORSEY, B.D., will receive RESIDENT and VISITING PUPILS till duly 235, at 
13 Prince's Square, W., after that till September 15, at Calais, Paris, Lyons, and Genev: 


CONTROL, INDIAN FORESTS, CIVIL SER- 
VICE._Mr. W. M. LUPTON, Author of Manuals for Competitive Exami- 
ations, daily at Place, Oxford to PREPARE CARDIDATES tor 


TNDI: AN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill. 

Fe nes wt for Admission are specially PREPARED by the Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY. 

M.D., F.R.A.S., formerly Professor of Mathematics, Addiscombe. and late a of 

Canriates' for Appointments i in the Indian Civil Service and Indian Telegraph.— 
Address, 67 High Street, Clapham, 8.W. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon. 
Principal of the High School, Bombay) ), with Assistance of 
ours-Man, prepares PUPILS for the Universities, Indian Civil Service, 

Woolwich, and all Competitive Examinations—Terms and References on application. 
OXFORD MATRICULATION and RESPONSIONS.— 
PRIVATE TUITION.—The RECTOR of f° small Country Parish, M.A., Married, 
receives a limited number of PUPILS to Rev A We Oh, references. Terms, 

Address, Kev Ch. Ch.. 


156 Guineas per annum. 

Epo ATION in CANNSTATT, | near Stuttgart.—Prof. 
- HIRSCH, established for 20 yr rs. and ree ed by Old Pupils, has some 
VACANCIES for YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—For F 


wit y to 
Esq.. Publisher, Ludgate Hill; orto Mr. MOIR. 91 Westmoreland 
Pimlico, 8.W. There will be an escort for Boys in rst week of August. 
DN ARD, opposite ST. MALO, Brittany, France.—The 


Oxon, . formerly Head-Master of a Publis, School successfull, 
Universities, —_ Civil Service, &c. Tuition in French 
CHAPLALN, Dinard, Ille-et-Vilaine, 


A —a CLERGYMAN, Incumbent of a Small Parish 
near Oxford, formerly Tutor in several Families of Distinction, and late Master in a 
te ody School, senmees Three or Four PUPILS to prepare for the University. Terms £200. 

ae Rev. M. A. OXON, care of Messrs. Masters & Co., 78 
New "Bond 


TUITION for ARMY, COOPER'S HILL, CIVIL 
SERVICE, —Rev. Dr. HUGHES cw Cam.), has paseed over 300 
VACANCIES.—Castlebar Court, Ealing. W 


Weary to PLACE, for about Six Weeks from August 10, 


A his HOLIDAYS from a Public School, a BOY of Seventeen, in Charge of a 
the rather than Tuition desired.—Adds 
= a tA &e., and ‘with references, to H. G., 245 Street, London, N 


— the well-known Restaurant. rge Park with delicious Walks and Carriage Drives. 
fortable Hotels and Private Houses. Charming Environs. 
OVERL: AND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 


TAL COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels b; 


‘ir Steamers for 


From SOUTHAMPTON. FROM 
Every Thursday, 
at 2 p.m. 
Thursday, § Every Friday Every Monday, 
~y 2p.m. { { 5am. 


30, at 2 p.m. July 10, 24, and Aug. 10, at 5a.m. 
ala every alternate ‘)) Aug. 7, and e every 
Thursda: 


Friday Tost and” { Monday, July 13, 27, 
alternate Friday, alternate Monday. 


Thursday, July 2 Friday Morn: Monday, J) 
AUSTRALIA = 30, 2 p.m. July 10 Vand and Aug. 72... 
end every fourth and ev fourth ont fourth 
riday. 


Abatements are made in favour of Passengers from fhe costward of seturning 
Company's Steamers within Six or Twelve Months of their arrival. 

Passengers are now booked throu; ugh. via Bombay, to the pat a Stations in India, 
and Ticketsto Venice and Brindisi are issued at mpany’s Office. Tickets to 
Brindisi only can also be obtained from Messrs. LEBEAU & Go, 6 r Street (South Italian 
Railway Of ce). 

For Rates of Passage Money and Freight, and all other apply at the 
Offices.122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and for Passenger and Parcel Business only, at 25 Cockspur 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
MEETING of the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


at BEDFORD, July 13 to 17, 1874. 
Ordinary RETURN TICKETS TO BEDFORD issued on Saturday, A, A. | Tl, 1874, and 
temereetion as be available for the Return Journey on any day wy: and including 


Monday, Ju 
For the _— of Visitors from London, Additional Express Trains will be rnn 
po ty ae St. Pancras and Bedford on each of the Show days, stopping at the Temporary Station, 
close to the Entrance to the Show Y ntire Service of Fast Trains between Bedford 
and Kontos, from Monday, July 13, to Friday, July 17, will be as follows : 
MONDAY, July 13. 
Downs TRAINS. 
AM. + A.M, AM. AM. AM. PM. PM, P.M. P.M. P.M. 
Moorgate Street .... dep. .. $40 9.54 11.16 11.34 2.43 3.0 8.27) 11.34 


ST. PANCRAS 11.50 

Kentish Town Fat idl 136 36 328 86 

8.40 10.14 11.25 1247 13 49 441 68 6.54106 1.2 


Temporary Station 
Town Station » 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, July ij, 15, 16, and 17. 
Down TRAINS. 
AM. AM. A.M. AM. AM. AM. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 
7.46 340 9.54 11.16 3 
8.0 8.55 10.10 11.35 11.50 3.0 3.20 5.0 5 
10.16 114) 11.56 3.6 3.26 56 5.36 8.56 
9.15 10.9 11.20 oo 436 650 
» 9.201014 11.3 1247 13 49 441 68 6.54 106 1.2 


MONDAY, July 13, to FRIDAY, July 17, inclusive. 
PM. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. PM. P.M. 
Beprorp Town Sta. dep. tis "10: 14u 3.28 44054 5.247.235 8.49 10.15 


Temporary Stations 
Kentish 4.40 5.55 6.11 6.35 8.50 9.56 11.30 


WI 10.5 1145 11.56 2.51 
ST. PANCRAS 430 16.3011.50 120 255 445 6.0 6.15 6408.55 10.0 11.35 
M 55 6.13630 7.4 9.9 1.13 .. 


COLLEGE.—The FRENCH and GERMAN 


Cc. H. BOARDERS. French is always spoken,and can 
we. anc boarding-house Fees, Bighty to Ninety References 


to Clergymen, Officers in the Aimy and ‘avy, &. 


treet W46R6 12.6 38 
A Cheap Train eo; ing ee gers at Excursion Fares will leave St. Pancras for Bedford 
b Thursday and Fridey, uly 16 16 and 1 17,ats.54.M.each day. For Fares and particulars, see 
future notices. 

Tickets for both Ordinary and Special Trains may be obtained at Coox’s Tourist Offi 
Ludgate dat the Stations, 


Circus, Fleet Street, an 
Derby, June 1874, JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


3 33. 
Je on board at tariff prices. Universal 
3 House, 


Se 
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